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BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS 


USY TEACHERS and administrators 
B must tire of the exaggerated and 
often grossly ignorant criticisms made 
of their work in particular and of 
American public education generally. 
Yet listening to it is an essential part 
of their job, for misrepresentations 
must be corrected, and remedies 
sought for well-grounded strictures. 
Fortunately it seems that since last 
fall the worst has been said and that 
now there is no other way but “up.” 

One familiar critic of American 
education who is always worth listen- 
ing to is Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
whose lectures given in 1953 at the 
University of Chicago, under the 
auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation for the Study of Ameri- 
can Institutions, were published by 
the University’s Press under the 
title The University of Utopia. Mr. 
Hutchins sees, as one result of our in- 
creasing specialization, an ever grow- 


ing need for the kind of wisdom which 
he believes is best fostered by a liberal 
education. This liberal education is 
founded upon a mastery of the basic 
techniques of communication, which 
should be acquired in the first ten 
years of formal education, when “the 
young Utopian studies history, geog- 
raphy, and the greatest literature of 
the world,” a foreign language, and 
science. (Mr. Hutchins reveals here a 
certain lack of familiarity with the 
terminology for current elementary- 
school programs by remarking that 
the Utopians ‘‘do not bother inexperi- 
enced children with what are called 
the social studies.”’) 

By the age of sixteen the young Utopian 
has studied very few subjects; but he has 
studied all those appropriate to his time of 
life. The object has been to get him to go on 
studying them as long as he lives. The ob- 
ject has also been to fit him to understand 
any new idea or any new field. . . . And the 
great overruling object has been to prepare 
him to become a member of the republic of 
learning and of the political republic. ... 
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At the age of sixteen, or earlier if he is 
ready for it, the Utopian passes into the Col- 
lege. Here he continues to study history, 
geography, literature, science, music, and 
art, but the emphasis shifts from learning 
the techniques of communication to obtain- 
ing familiarity with the principal views of 
the world that men have developed and the 
leading ideas that have animated mankind. 
The curriculum from the beginning of the 
elementary school through the College is 
completely prescribed for all the students. 
. .. The Utopians have heard of the Ameri- 
can plan, by which a certain number of 
courses, whatever they are, finally add up to 
a degree, but the Utopians are, as I have 
said, a sensible people, and the credit sys- 
tem has never been introduced among them. 
This is one of the things that makes the 
country Utopia. 

Somewhere between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty, or whenever he is ready, the 
Utopian presents himself for examinations 
that cover the whole of his education up to 
that point. . . . If the student passes these 
examinations, he is awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The Utopians have never 
been confused about the award of this de- 
gree at this stage, because the degree has 
never been debased into a certificate of time 
served, or credits accumulated, or a license 
to enter a graduate school, or a qualification 
for membership in the University Club. 


Mr. Hutchins’ criticisms of our 
educational system are implicit but 
sufficiently clear in this statement of 
Utopian education. He goes on to 
explain that the University of Utopia 
devotes itself primarily to the clarifi- 
cation of philosophical differences, 
leaving technical instruction to spe- 
cial institutions or to the several 
trades and professions. To get to 
Utopia, Mr. Hutchins assures us, we 
Americans have only to want it and 
to act in accordance with our own 
deepest values since— 
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the deepest values of the American tradition 
are the deepest values of the West. They are 
the values of Utopia... . 

The leading articles of American faith are 
universal suffrage, universal education, in- 
dependence of thought and action as the 
birthright of every individual, and reliance 
on reason as the principal means by which 
society is to be advanced. 


There are, of course, two obvious 
difficulties with Mr. Hutchins’ sug- 
gestions, at least for the immediate 
future. The first is that most Ameri- 
can educators have indicated—by 
word, deed, and inaction—that they 
do not consider Mr. Hutchins’ educa- 
tional prescription relevant or, if rele- 
vant, practicable. The recent aban- 
donment of the single, prescribed pro- 
gram for all its students by the Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago un- 
derscores that point, though, one 
might add, without prejudice to the 
educational merits of the unified cur- 
riculum. And many of us who do 
agree, in the main, with Mr. Hutchins’ 
educational ideas and methods have 
concluded that more progress to- 
ward their partial realization here 
and now will be made by operating 
within the accepted institutional pat- 
tern of American education. The 
“Kenyon plan” for co-operation be- 
tween selected colleges and secondary 
schools illustrates this approach. 

A second difficulty is that Mr. 
Hutchins’ selection of American val- 
ues seems a bit arbitrary and limited. 
Some of us are old-fashioned enough 
to see in universal suffrage—as “‘uni- 
versal” as it has here become—a 
means to a basic value rather than 
the value itself. More serious are the 
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issues of the valid limits upon “‘inde- 
pendence of action” and of the means 
of achieving the degree of unity and 
community which any tolerable so- 
ciety must have. A beginning of an 
answer to this last issue is suggested 
in a 1953 address, “On Re-thinking 
Liberal Education,” given by Harry 
D. Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 
College, to the Eighteenth Educa- 
tional Conference held under the 
auspices of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council 
on Education, and published in the 
report of the conference, Strengthen- 
ing Education at All Levels (American 
Council on Education, 1953. $1.50). 
President Gideonse stressed the need 
for a liberal education which will lay 
the groundwork for the making of 
responsible choices—which will be 
concerned with “the supreme intellec- 
tual obligation of clarifying the sources 
of responsibility in a free society.” 
Some useful specifics to this end were 
offered by President Gideonse two 
years ago and cited, in part, in this 
column, in November, 1952. 

Other specifics are suggested by a 
bit of nonprofessional reading recom- 
mended for next summer (if you can 
wait that long): Jacques Barzun’s 
God’s Country and Mine: A Declara- 
tion of Love Spiced with a Few Harsh 
Words (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1954. $5.00). Professor Barzun’s 
French childhood, his American edu- 
cation, his deep interest in ideas, and 
his keen observation and critical in- 
sight combine to make him a superb 
commentator on the American scene, 
particularly on that species of our 
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critics whom he labels the “profes- 
sional European.” Some readers will 
enjoy even more Professor Barzun’s 
description of a certain attitude found 
among a few of our more sophisti- 
cated “intellectuals”: 


At the moment, under the impact of 
world events, Americans have so violently 
put aside what they have been taught to 
shun as “wishful thinking” that they have 
taken up “dreadful thinking.” They think 
they will surely be right if they predict the 
worst; they groan at every mishap or mis- 
deed in the country; they exalt the power of 
those whom they declare public enemies, 
saying that all is over, the forces of darkness 
are closing in. At the same time, they grant 
foreign nations every right to be peculiar, 
and will explain others’ blunders by ancient 
cultural privilege, meanwhile denying us a 
comparable latitude. All they ask of their 
country is perfection and absolute justice. 
Indignation is of course their natural ele- 
ment, heavily fortified with ignorance. 


Professor Barzun lets drop a few 
harsh words about the “extremism” 
of the modern American school but 
adds appreciation of its effort to teach 
a whole people how to live under mod- 
ern conditions. And he makes a sug- 
gestion which most of us would do 
well to incorporate into our mental 
processes: 


In thinking about society we should bring 
to bear at least two contrary perceptions or 
ideas. . . . Our minds should be able to hold 
two opposite ideas and use them both at 
once. ... 

This is not the middle-of-the-road posi- 
tion nor the passive acknowledgment that 
there is much to be said on both sides; it is 
rather the habit of acknowledging that con- 
tradictories co-exist and make valid claims 
that cannot be dismissed without taking pre- 
cautions or paying ransom. 
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Is AMERICAN EDUCATION 
DEMOCRATIC? 


W: ARE HABITUATED to the criti- 
cisms which Mr. Hutchins and 
Mr. Barzun make, but the negative 
answer to the question, “‘Is American 
education democratic?” is unusual. 
Yet such is the answer of a neighbor 
and friend, N. V. Scarfe, dean of edu- 
cation of the University of Manitoba, 
appearing in School and Society for 
June 26, 1954. His indictment, in 
summary, is as follows: 

American education would . . . seem to be 
undemocratic because it retains the rigid 
grade and credit system, because of its over- 
emphasis on the importance of social con- 
formity in the mental sphere rather than on 
individual excellence, and because the people 
allow politicians rather than teachers to 
control their schools. There is little educa- 
tion for freedom in schools, and little self- 
discipline in the home. There is little equality 
of opportunity, because children are hetero- 
geneously jumbled together and given a uni- 
form type of instruction rather than educa- 
tion, thus ignoring their individual differ- 
ences and needs. 


Obviously Dean Scarfe has a some- 
what different understanding of the 
meaning of “democracy” from that of 
most Americans. In fact, his idea of 
democracy will seem to many to 
smack overmuch both of “aristoc- 
racy” and of an extreme form of “‘in- 
dividualism,”’ and, when he asserts 
that ‘democracy places absolute trust 
in the human conscience, and cannot 
accept force or might in the settlement 
of disputes,” of an anarchical utopian- 
ism. Nevertheless, his comments de- 
serve serious consideration. He very 
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properly stresses, as the hallmark 
distinguishing democracy from either 
fascism or communism, the right of 
the individual to be different. Further- 
more, he recalls to us the old idea that 
“democracy does not always accept 
majority views and may rely on those 
of trusted experts, for democracy ex- 
tols reason above fanaticism, intellect 
above emotion, individual excellence 
above group conformity.” 

In the body of his article Dean 

Scarfe argues for what he calls the 
“third way” in educational philoso- 
phy: between the path of the “tradi- 
tional educational idealist’ and that 
of the followers of John Dewey. Both 
groups will, of course, be outraged by 
the charge that they overemphasize 
social conformity and “worry too 
much about quantity and too little 
about quality.” On the positive side, 
Dean Scarfe suggests that we imple- 
ment the pragmatism of Charles 
Peirce and that we in the United 
States need— 
a reasonable, mature, and balanced school 
system free of political control to train criti- 
cal and dynamically thoughtful citizens for 
high-quality intellectual culture. Improve- 
ment in the efficiency of teaching methods in 
the widest sense, not merely change in curricu- 
lum content, is still urgently necessary. 


ARE GENERAL EDUCATION AND 
SPECIALIZATION OPPOSED? 


are respectable circles in 
which merely to ask this question 


is to raise doubts as to the speaker’s 
educational soundness or sanity. For 
that very reason it is stimulating to 
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read a short report on English second- 
ary and university education by Pro- 
fessor T. C. Mendenhall, of Yale Uni- 
versity, in School and Society of July 
10. Professor Mendenhall argues that 
a large measure of what we Americans 
understand to be “general education” 
is there gained through the pursuit of 
specialized studies in the “sixth form” 
of the “grammar schools” and in the 
undergraduate curriculums of the 
universities. 

According to Professor Mendenhall, 
the English university, unlike some 
leading American colleges, feels no 
obligation to make special provision 
for general education, for the excellent 
reason that its students have already 
had one. In the first five forms of the 
English grammar school, the student 
has had a general academic program 
consisting of English, history, geog- 
raphy, science, mathematics, Latin, 
and one or two other foreign lan- 
guages. Then, before he goes to the 
university, the student must complete 
the work of the sixth form, where 
specialization occupies about half of 
his time. By the time they are ready 
for this capstone of the grammar 
school, “all British students who 
have any hope of going to college 
have had more and gone further in 
English, history, science, mathemat- 
ics, and foreign languages than many 
American college students ever do.” 
And they certainly have taken more 
examinations—perhaps too many, as 
Professor Mendenhall hints. We must 
always remember, however, that only 
a small elite selection of the second- 
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ary-school age group (12-13 per cent) 
receive this kind of education. And 
for only 2-4 per cent of the age group 
of sixteen to twenty does this speciali- 
zation continue into the university. 

But a close reading of Professor 
Mendenhall’s article reveals that it is 
probably not so much the specializa- 
tion as the methods of teaching which 
make this “special” education general. 
Students read on assigned topics, 
meet individually or in small groups 
with tutors (from the sixth form on), 
and write weekly essays which are 
meticulously criticized and discussed 
with the student. At several stages, 
essay examinations demand that the 
student recall, organize, think, and 
write about the subjects he has stud- 
ied. In other words, an initial selection 
of high-ability students, a low teach- 
ing load for highly qualified teachers, 
and study in a mature content field 
provide a high-level education. 

Two other comments may be made. 
First, the English system is “demo- 
cratic” in Dean Scarfe’s sense of the 
word, in that the English do not per- 
mit the presumption that most of an 
age group are unable to profit from 
a sternly “academic” education to 
deprive those students who can profit 
from it from doing so. This would 
seem to be a reasonable interpretation 
of two principles to which more lip 
service than heed is paid in this coun- 
try, namely, the educational prin- 
ciple of providing for individual dif- 
ferences and the social principle of 
equality of opportunity. And that 
group which is selected for this educa- 
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tion in England is not transferred to a 
separate administrative unit every two 
or three years but has a unified ele- 
mentary, secondary, and university 
education in three distinct but closely 
related stages. In this system the 
higher unit can build on the lower, 
because both the content and the 
level of work done further down are 
ascertainable, and studies are arranged 
to promote sequential learning. It 
seems to this writer that the educa- 
tional reforms we need are just as 
simple and just as difficult as this 
analysis suggests. As Dean Scarfe 
says, it is not content but method, in 
its widest sense, which is crucial. 
This tentative conclusion gains 
some support from an account of an 
interesting general-education course 
at Lawrence College, which is de- 


scribed by Anne Prioleau Jones in the 
Educational Record for July, 1954. Its 
originator, Nathan M. Pusey, now 
president of Harvard University, 
stated the aim of the course as follows: 


Freshmen also need to learn that they can 
read a book, whole books, not just digests or 
assigned chapters in a textbook. They need 
to know that they can read great books, un- 
derstand much of them, and enjoy them. 
They need to read different kinds of books 
to learn that one reads differently in different 
fields. They need to learn that these books 
have significance for them in their own lives. 


As the course was worked out, every 
Freshman took it in lieu of the tradi- 
tional “Freshman English.” Over the 
past six years, somewhat more than 
half of the faculty have taught in it, 
wrestling with books far removed from 
their own fields and, still more diffi- 
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cult, trying to teach the Freshman 
to express himself with cogency and 
clarity. The scope of the reading, and 
of the lectures, discussion, and writing 
based thereon, is suggested by a list 
of books agreed upon for 1953-54: 
Walden; Huckleberry Finn; Plato’s 
Republic (with The A pology as a sup- 
plement); selections from The Origin 
of Species and The Descent of Man; 
John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty; The 
Communist Manifesto; Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s Impact of Science on Society; St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans; Kierkegaard’s For Self-examina- 
tion; Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex; and 
T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. 
It is not surprising that outsiders, 
looking for a central theme, do not find 
it, for, as Professor Jones says, “‘it is 
the growth of the student mind in 
awareness, sensitivity, and perception 
that is the real preoccupation of the 
course” (and, one might suspect, a 
similar growth in those who teach). 
The most regrettable thing about this 
course is that so few students have 
such an opportunity, that rarely is 
such work done below the college 
level, and infrequently there. Surely 
there is an idea here for “honors work” 
for able high-school Seniors, adapted, 
of course, to local conditions. 

For other recent writings on gen- 
eral education, the reader is referred 
to General Education: Bibliography 
prepared by Elizabeth N. Layton 
(United States Office of Education 
Bulletin 1954, No. 3. $0.15), in which 
are cited most of the important writ- 
ings in this country for the period 
1949 to 1953. 
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ARE WE LISTENING? 


T° WHAT EXTENT do we listen, not 
merely hear? And how do we im- 
prove our listening abilities? Can and 
should listening be taught? These 
fundamental issues are raised and 
competently discussed by Professor 
Sam Duker, of Brooklyn College, in 
the Educational Forum for May, 1954. 
Duker says that interest in listening 
has led to research which establishes 
“that very few of us are truly efficient 
listeners, that the quality of listening 
can be improved by instruction, and 
that unguided practice just does not 
do the job.” 

But, as Professor Duker suggests, 
the teaching of listening is not now 
getting the attention it should where it 
should: in our elementary and second- 


ary schools. When such teaching is 
provided, we must all remember that, 
in teaching listening just as much as 
in teaching reading and writing, we 
want to develop critical thinking and 
that doing so may be more difficult 
there than anywhere else: 


A good listener . . . distinguishes that 
which he is listening to from his own back- 
ground of knowledge about the subject, 
while a poor listener may be ready to jump 
to the conclusion that that which he is hear- 
ing is that which he already knows or be- 
lieves . . . in the latter case there is no real 
communication taking place, as the listener 
merely construes everything that he hears as 
an echo of his already fixed ideas and opin- 

In a democracy where important issues 
ultimately must be resolved by the citizenry 
it is of utmost importance that the chan- 
nels of communication be kept wide open. 
This can only be done if the participants in 
this process possess the highest degree of 
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skill. Effective listening is one element nec- 
essary to such a high degree of skill. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


In upper- 
secondary 
education 


Probably the most im- 
portant publication of 
the past year in the field 
of social-studies teach- 
ing is Skills in Social Studies, noted in 
these columns last April. A close sec- 
ond in importance for upper-second- 
ary education, however, is Social Stud- 
ies in the College: Programs for the 
First Two Years (William G. Tyrrell, 
editor. Curriculum Series, No. 8, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1953. $2.00). As one would expect, the 
bulletin presents a sample of several 
main patterns of integrated courses 
and some minor variations thereof. 
In general, the historical, the present- 
issues, and the problems approaches 
predominate. Some of the most impor- 
tant experiments are not represented, 
though their influence—notably those 
of Columbia University, the University 
of Chicago, and Yale University—is 
very evident. Reading materials range 
from high-school and introductory 
college textbooks through a variety 
of primary sources to whole-volume 
readings at several levels. Courses 
range in scope from narrowly con- 
ceived offerings in history and govern- 
ment to the excellent two-year in- 
tegrated sequence in the humanities 
and the social sciences at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Paul L. 
Dressel’s chapter on evaluation sum- 
marizes neatly the best of the recent 
literature and experience relevant to 
the social studies. 
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Probably the most useful chapter 
in this bulletin for most teachers of 
the social studies is that by Professor 
Ralph Adams Brown, of the State 
Teachers College at Cortland, New 
York, in which current practices in 
the selection and use of reading ma- 
terials are analyzed. Brown confirms 
the well-known fact that most courses 
on this level, whether “integrated” or 
not, rely far too much on textbooks 
and lectures, though, in moderation 
and properly used, both are, in this ed- 
itorial writer’s opinion, “good things.” 
Apparently many students in the 
junior-college years have previously 
acquired poor reading habits and a 
distaste for anything called “social 
studies” or “social science.’ Conse- 
quently a remedial job must be done, 
and little time is left for more con- 
structive activities. Nevertheless, 
Brown calls for a more varied reading 
program in social-studies courses and 
advocates the inclusion of both pri- 
mary and secondary sources, along 
with some instruction in how to read 
them. He also proposes that every 
junior-college student should be re- 
quired to do one “research problem” 
and to present it in complete finished 
form. (One can speculate on the in- 
teresting question of where most 
teachers on this level will find time 
to plan and criticize such work!) 
Brown’s analysis of the strong and 
weak points of the leading nonconven- 
tional collections of primary sources 
for use in United States history 
courses is masterly, though the writer 
of these notes would say that, for a 


decade, superior students of upper- 
high-school age have learned to read 
well materials which Professor Brown 
thinks average junior-college students 
cannot use to advantage. Of course 
we may both be right on this point! 


Teachers of economics 
in high school and junior 
college will be equally 
interested in two articles which ap- 
peared in the Social Studies last April. 
Ralph E. McCoy, librarian of the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations at the University of Illinois, 
and Professor Ralph Adams Brown 
have provided a critical selection and 
review of the relevant literature for 
teachers and students of industrial 
relations. Teachers who want to ap- 
proach economic thought historically 
will find most helpful the article on 
Adam Smith by Professor Laurence 
E. Leamer, of Harpur College at En- 
dicott, New York. 


Industrial 
relations 


Embloy- 
ment for 
the social 
scientists 


Of special interest to 
counselors in colleges 
and in some high schools 
is Employment Outlook in 


the Social Sciences: 
Fields of Employment, Educational 
Requirements, Employment Outlook, 
Earnings (United States Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Occupational Outlook Series, Bulletin 
No. 1167. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1954. $0.30). The report ‘“‘is de- 
signed to give young people interested 
in preparing for careers as social sci- 
entists an over-all picture of the basic 
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social-science fields . . . and the em- 
ployment opportunities they offer.” 
The report points out that “employ- 
ment in the basic social sciences has 
more than tripled in the past fifteen 
years and is expected to rise over the 
long run.”” However, a much slower 
rate of increase is expected for the im- 
mediate future. It should be noted 
that several groups who take college 
work in the social sciences, notably 
high-school social-studies teachers, are 
not included among the occupations 
discussed in this bulletin. 


The United Nations and 
UNESCO continue to 
publish attractive and 
accurate materials of 
value for social-studies classes and 
teachers. Of first importance is the 
transformation of the fortnightly 
United Nations Bulletin into a month- 
ly, United Nations Review. While re- 
porting of United Nations news is 
continued in the new periodical, 
stress is upon more detailed accounts 
of United Nations activities. The first 
issue (July) is well illustrated and 
contains informative and well-written 
articles on reconstruction in Korea, 
conditions in the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland and in Libya, and last 
year’s activities in technical assist- 
ance. The magazine may be ordered 
from the authorized United Nations 
sales agent in this country: Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, New York 27, New 
York, at $0.40 for a single copy and 
$4.50 for an annual subscription. 


Helpful 
reading 
materials 
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The United Nations Department 
of Public Information at New York 
continues its publication of pamphlet 
material useful in social-studies col- 
lections in libraries and classrooms. 
These include the following: The 
United Nations: The First Eight Years 
(very general); two in the series “‘The 
United Nations at Work” (No. 8, 
Decisions and Prospects for 1954; and 
No. 9, A Year of Tangible Results. 
Each $0.15); and two good booklets 
on the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program, Pooling Skills for 
Human Progress ($0.15) and World 
against Want ($0.50). 

Very useful for teachers is the 
UNESCO pamphlet by Harry L. 
Shapiro, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, on 
Race Mixture (1953, $0.25). This 
work combines scientific accuracy 
and scholarly care with unusual skill 
in selecting the general and the spe- 
cific materials helpful to the pioneer- 
ing teacher. Particularly effective is 
Professor Shapiro’s use of his own 
earlier researches into the problem 
of racial and cultural elements in the 
heritage of the Pitcairn Island de- 
scendants of the famous mutineers 
of the “Bounty.” 

For more than forty years Interna- 
tional Conciliation has been useful 
for teachers of international relations 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. $1.00 a year, 
$2.50 for three years). For 1954-55 
the five issues of this series will be 
devoted to the following topics: “Is- 
sues before the Ninth General Assem- 
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bly,” “Korean Truce Supervision,” 
“Financing of Economic Develop- 
ment,” ‘The European Coal and 
Steel Community,” “Unity and Dis- 
unity in Southeast Asia,” and ‘‘Self- 
determination.” 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


HROUGH the formal language of 

government reporting, the 1953 
International Yearbook of Education 
(Paris [and] Geneva: UNESCO [and] 
the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion. $2.00) chronicles the changes 
thought worthy of citation as ‘“‘educa- 
tional progress” for 1952-53. In gen- 
eral, the reader is impressed with the 
continuing on educational 
facilities caused by high birth rates 
and, in the “underdeveloped areas” 
of the world, by birth rates and the 
additional factor of attempting in a 
short time to universalize literacy. 
More money (16 per cent on the aver- 
age) was forthcoming for education, 
though in some cases this was re- 
duced, in real terms, by inflation. 
Recent events have invested with a 
note of pathos the report from Viet- 
nam which revealed much in a few 
words when it said that, in January, 
1952, two decrees had been signed, 
one making primary education com- 
pulsory for children of both sexes 
from six to fourteen; the second, re- 
quiring that, within two years— 
all citizens, male or female, aged from thir- 
teen to fifty, should be able to read and 
write guéc-gnii (the Vietnamese language). 
Immediately after the promulgation of these 


two decrees, the National Education De- 
partment effected a first general census of 
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all children of school age, and of all citizens 
from thirteen to fifty years of age. 


More cheering is the account of 
educational developments reported 
in Education in Pakistan by Abul H. 
K. Sassani (United States Office of 
Education Bulletin 1954, No. 2. 
$0.35). Here the race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe seems to have a 
fair chance of a better result. 

In the UNESCO series “Problems 
in Education,” a useful reference for 
classes in comparative education has 
been added in the 340-page volume 
on The Education of Teachers in Eng- 
land, France, and the U.S.A. (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1953. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. $2.00). The 
authors of the three parts are, respec- 
tively, C. A. Richardson, Héléne 
Brailé, and Harold E. Snyder. The 
English and American sections dis- 
cuss the education of both elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school teachers; 
the French is limited to the former 
group. In his Introduction to this 
work Karl W. Bigelow writes: 

The history of all three [countries] demon- 
strates that in these highly developed democ- 
racies universal compulsory education has 
become a cornerstone of national policy. .. . 
The thoughtful reader, comparing these dif- 
ferent pictures, will, however, be most struck 
by the common problems and trends . . . [as] 
the lengthening period of teacher prepara- 
tion; the mounting problem of maintaining 
an adequate supply of qualified teachers; the 
growing emphasis on child study . . .; the 
increased awareness of the necessity that 
teachers be prepared to adjust educational 
practice to changing social circumstances; 
the struggle with the problems of what are 
the best proportions of general and profes- 
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sional education in the preparation of teach- 
ers and of how these components may best 
be related to one another; the more vivid 
awareness of the importance of providing 
continuous opportunities for teachers in 
service to increase their understanding and 
competence. 


Last year the writer of these notes 
called attention to the excellent first- 
hand report of Walter Crosby Eells 
on Communist influences on educa- 
tion in underdeveloped areas. This 
work has now been brought up to 
date and, with three additional chap- 
ters, is published in book form under 
the title Communism in Education 
in Asia, Africa, and the Far Pacific 
(Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1954. $3.00). The new 
chapters are especially interesting 
and greatly enhance the value of the 
work on a subject at once so little 
understood and so significant. “It 
was China Yesterday .. .” differs from 
the other descriptive chapters in that 
it is necessarily secondhand so far as 
Dr. Eells is concerned, though its 
extensive quotation from firsthand 
sources gives vivid accounts of the 
“brain-washing” and other Commu- 
nist methods of control over the minds 
of men. The introductory chapter 
discusses the causes of effective Com- 
munist influence on education, and 
the concluding chapter tells what 
Dr. Eells thinks we can and should 
do to combat Communist influence 
on foreign education. Let us look at 
a few of his specifics. 

First, Dr. Eells believes that we 
must do what we can to remove just 
causes for criticism abroad of Ameri- 
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can ways, most particularly, our treat- 
ment of non-Caucasians. While await- 
ing the slow changes to be expected 
here, he would have recent improve- 
ments in these respects described 
abroad, preferably by members of 
the disadvantaged groups themselves, 
on both official and nonofficial mis- 
sions. 

Second, Dr. Eells would have us 
improve existing government pro- 
grams for international understanding 
by such means as keeping our Infor- 
mation Libraries open longer and at 
more convenient times for their po- 
tential users, better display of pro- 
democracy books and more use of 
visual materials, longer programs of 
study for exchange students in Ameri- 
ca, less concentration of such students 
in a few urban centers, and, particu- 
larly, keeping in contact with such 
students after they have returned 
home. Eells points out that the Krem- 
lin understands very well the value 
of training future leaders indigenous 
to the areas to be influenced in Com- 
munist doctrine and methods; the 
results of some such training of twenty 
and thirty years ago have been evi- 
dent recently in Indo-China and 
Kenya. We are several decades be- 
hind in the race to counteract these 
forces by leaders who are on our side, 
so it is not surprising that Dr. Eells 
calls for increasing fivefold the bene- 
ficiaries of our exchange programs, 
from Asia and Africa at least. 

Finally, he makes several sugges- 
tions to American colleges and univer- 
sities, including a plea for greater 
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stress upon comparative education, 
for better guidance of foreign students 
here, and for establishing institutional 
and personal relationships between 
American and foreign colleges. 

Some concept of the possibilities 
open to us to influence the rest of the 
world through our “alumni” is sug- 
gested by the data summarized in the 
June, 1954, News Bulletin of the In- 
stitute of International Education, 
from Education for One World, the 
annual census of foreign students in 
the United States published by ITE. 
Of the almost 34,000 foreign students 
in American colleges and universities 
in 1953-54, about one-third were from 
five countries, in this order: Canada, 
China, India, the Philippines, and 
Japan. Somewhat more than half of 
them were graduate students. In 
terms of broad fields of study, the 
foreign contingent here were distrib- 
uted as follows: engineering, 20 per 
cent; humanities, 20 per cent; social 
sciences, 14 per cent; physical and 
natural sciences, 12 per cent; medical 
sciences and business administration 
(each), 9 per cent; education, 5 per 
cent; agriculture, 4 per cent. The IIE 
News Bulletin for March, 1954, a spe- 
cial issue on Africa, gives interesting 
insights into the problems of educat- 
ing Africans there and here, and sum- 
marizes recent trends in the educa- 
tion of Africans in this country. 

But just how influential is interna- 
tional exchange of students in making 
for better understanding among peo- 
ples? And what relationship does this 
rather ambiguous “better understand- 
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ing” have to the establishment of 
peaceful conditions in the world? Or, 
on a more realistic plane, of giving us 
friends in a divided world? Such ques- 
tions are important, and the answers 
are largely in the area of subjective 
opinion. Largely, but not wholly. In 
the past three years the Social Science 
Research Council’s Committee on 
Cross-cultural Education has been 
gathering data on aspects of these and 
related questions and has been seek- 
ing from these data to draw some 
sound theoretical conclusions, accord- 
ing to M. Brewster Smith in the IIE 
News Bulletin for May. After clearing 
away the stereotype of “the foreign 
student,” the researchers studied sev- 
eral national groups of students here 
to see in what ways their cultural 
backgrounds affected their “adjust- 
ment” to American conditions. To 
date, few conclusions of value for our 
large questions are available, though 
Cora Du Bois, director of research 
for IIE, expresses a rather skeptical 
attitude in an article, “Motivations 
of Students Coming to the United 
States,” appearing in the IIE News 
Bulletin for June, 1954: 

Should cross-cultural education actually 
contribute to world peace, economic develop- 
ment, and a positive appreciation of the host 


country, these must be considered fortunate 
and perhaps almost fortuitous adjuncts. 


The contrast between this attitude 
and the undoubted success which the 
Kremlin has enjoyed in indoctrinat- 
ing and training its agents from among 
all sorts and conditions of men sug- 
gests a broadening of the committee’s 
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study. What made a Communist of 
Ho Chi Minh and, probably, of Jomo 
Kenyatta? What elements in his 
American education helped to make 
a democratic political leader on the 
Gold Coast of Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah? What could we do to pro- 
mote understanding of this country 
without interfering too much with 
the special studies for which exchange 
students come? And how can we best 
follow up Dr. Eells’s suggestion that 
we keep up the contacts established 
here after the exchange students have 
returned home? We need accurate 
answers to these questions now! 

For overseas Chinese the answer to 
some of these questions for Chinese 
and other non-Communist youth of 
Southeast Asia seems in part to be 
supplied by the new Nanyang (South 
Seas) University which is to begin 
work a year from now at Singapore. 
As Time (August 16) reported, Chi- 
nese businessmen in Malaya, tired 
of seeing many of their youth lured 
to the universities of Red China, 
raised seven million dollars for this 
new institution and induced the au- 
thor Lin Yutang to become its chan- 
cellor. Here the youth of all races may 
study Chinese culture, of pre-Commu- 
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nist days, and Western learning and 
thus help to bridge the gap of mis- 
understanding so common between 
East and West, and to fortify free- 
dom in the Far East and in the Far 
Pacific. 

As part of the Educational Ex- 
change Program of the United States 
Department of State, twenty-three 
graduates of American colleges, al- 
most all of whom plan to teach, are 
going to Germany to spend a year as 
teaching assistants in German sec- 
ondary schools. There they will par- 
ticipate in workshops in American 
literature, in classes in English con- 
versation, and will take part in extra- 
curriculum affairs. Thus we are at 
last doing what the French did in the 
later forties in their occupied zone of 
Germany, where every secondary 
school had its young French appren- 
tice teacher helping the German 
teacher of the language and, one may 
suspect, making himself useful in 
other ways. Fortunately this exchange 
is on a basis of equality and in an at- 
mosphere in which learning should be 
a real “two-way street.” 


ROBERT E. KEOHANE 
Shimer College 
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Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by RoBErtT E. KEOHANE, 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, Shimer Col- 
lege, Mount Carroll, Illinois. W1LL1AM 
S. Gray, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago and director of 
reading research at that institution, 
describes the results of a study to de- 
termine the attributes of mature read- 
ing as disclosed by an analysis of the 
reading habits of a selected group 
of successful, civic-minded, well-in- 
formed, and widely read adults. 
Hucu B. Woop, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Oregon, now 
on duty in Nepal under a contract for 
teacher education executed between 
the University of Oregon and the 
United States Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration (1954-55), gives an over- 
view of secondary education in India 
and describes some of the major prob- 
lems confronting it today. VERA 
Fiory, teacher of English at Chaffey 
Union High School, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, presents convincing arguments 
for accrediting the production of the 
annual high-school yearbook as an 
academic course. GERALDINE JOANNE 
Mourpny, teacher of English in the 
Watertown Senior High School, Wa- 
tertown, Massachusetts, discusses 
some of the limitations of present-day 


secondary schools in meeting the 
needs of gifted children and suggests 
improvements in curriculum, meth- 
ods, and teacher preparation. L. B. 
EZELL, assistant professor of educa- 
tional administration at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Paut CoLEMAN, 
Jr., a graduate student at the same in- 
stitution, bring to light some of the 
hidden costs of a high-school educa- 
tion in Texas schools. Paut B. JAcos- 
son, dean of the School of Education 
at the University of Oregon, and 
ROBERT R. WIEGMAN, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Portland State 
Extension Center, Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, present a 
list of references on the organization 
and administration of secondary edu- 
cation. 


Reviewers 


of books 


PROCTER THOMSON, as- 
sistant professor of eco- 
nomics and education at 
the University of Chicago. Louise L. 
TYLER, Office of Student Examina- 
tions, Chicago Teachers College. D. 
K. Brace, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, University of Texas. RoBErRT C. 
WOELLNER, associate professor of edu- 
cation, director of vocational guidance 
and placement, and assistant dean of 
students at the University of Chicago. 
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THE NATURE OF MATURE READING’ 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


I ANY EFFORT to improve reading 
among capable learners, we need 
to define clearly the kind of readers we 
hope to develop. As a possible aid to 
this end, we shall consider briefly some 
of the qualities that distinguish ma- 
ture readers, since a knowledge of 
their characteristics may help to iden- 
tify desirable goals that we should 
seek to achieve in guiding the reading 
activities of capable learners. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MATURE 
READERS 


As one reviews the literature of this 
field, one discovers at once that the 
word mature is variously defined. To 
some writers it means the final goal 
in development. To others it means a 
combination of traits that make for 
full, rich, and efficient living with 
abundant capacity for on-going de- 
velopment. The latter concept is 
adopted here because it provides a 
more stimulating and dynamic guide 


1 Address presented on June 29, 1954, at the 
Seventeenth Annual Conference on Reading held 
at the University of Chicago. All the papers 
given at the conference will appear in Promoting 
Maximal Growth among Able Learners. Com- 
piled and edited by Helen M. Robinson. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, No. 81. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press (in press). 


* 


than the former to constructive ef- 
fort with capable learners at various 
levels of school progress. 

A second fact revealed by the litera- 
ture is that few comprehensive analy- 
ses of the characteristics of mature 
readers have been prepared. Most 
writers tend to focus attention on par- 
ticular aspects of maturity in reading 
—aspects which relate to their spe- 
cialized interests or to the problems 
with which they are immediately con- 
cerned. In approaching the problem 
of this paper, it seems advisable to 
examine briefly a few such statements. 

In his book entitled How To Become 
a Better Reader,? Witty is concerned 
with those aspects of reading that 
merit emphasis if an ineffective, im- 
mature reader is to become an effi- 
cient, mature reader. In an effort to 
provide a simple, practical guide for 
teachers, he focuses attention on two 
basic aspects of reading; namely, clear 
grasp of meaning and speed of reading. 
Within this framework Witty iden- 
tifies the following characteristics of 
an efficient reader: he reads for a pur- 
pose; he has a wide meaning vocabu- 
lary; he reads in thought-units; he 


2 Paul Witty, How To Become a Better Reader. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1953. 
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evaluates what he reads; he reads 
widely and enjoys reading; he reads 
many types of material; he adjusts 
his speed of reading to the kind of 
material read. Experience shows that 
such an outline, if broadly inter- 
preted, may serve as a valuable guide 
in identifying the reading deficiencies 
of capable learners and in promot- 
ing greater reading efficiency among 
them. 

A second example is based on the 
1951 proceedings of this conference.’ 
At that time teachers, reading spe- 
cialists, and psychologists discussed 
at length the issues involved in pro- 
moting growth toward maturity in 
interpreting what is read. The fact 
was emphasized repeatedly that the 
mature reader has acquired many 
compelling motives for reading and 
focuses his attention on the meaning 
of what he reads. The conferees were 
agreed that the competent, or mature, 
reader exhibits the following attain- 
ments: 

1. He perceives words quickly, accu- 
rately, and independently. He has acquired 
the understandings, attitudes, and skills 
involved in recognizing both meanings and 
pronunciations and is able to make efficient 
application of the skills as needed. 

2. He secures a clear grasp of the mean- 
ing of what he reads. This includes not only 
a recognition of the literal meaning of pas- 
sages but also the sensing of implied mean- 
ings and ability to make generalizations and 


3 Promoting Growth toward Maturity in In- 
terpreting What Is Read. Compiled and edited 
by William S. Gray. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 74. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. 


to reach conclusions on the basis of the 
facts presented. At each step in this process 
the mature reader makes use of all that he 
knows or can find out that helps to clarify 
and enrich the meaning of the passages read. 

3. He reacts thoughtfully to what he 
reads. He adopts an inquiring attitude 
toward such items as the completeness, 
relevance, and accuracy of the information 
presented; the adequacy of the author’s 
treatment of a topic; the validity of the 
generalizations presented; and, at times, the 
rhetorical effectiveness and the literary 
quality of the material read. In reaching 
conclusions concerning such matters, the 
mature reader makes use of objective criteria 
or applies rational standards of judgment. 
As a result of this total process he acquires 
not only an intellectual grasp of the material 
read but an emotional apprehension of its 
value and significance. 

4, As the foregoing processes occur, the 
efficient reader integrates the ideas acquired 
through reading with previous experiences 
so that wrong concepts are corrected, new 
insights are acquired, broader interest and 
rational attitudes are developed, and a 
richer and more stable personality is ac- 
quired. The fact was emphasized repeatedly 
throughout the conference that, unless a 
reader is highly efficient in all four aspects 
of interpretation, he is more or less ineffective 
and immature. 


A third example is concerned spe- 
cifically with maturity in personal 
reading. In The Art of Book Reading, 
Center‘ conceives the mature reader 
as one who reads with “intelligent 
delight.” Center is concerned not 
only with reading for pleasure but 
with reading for information and 
understanding as well. She maintains 
that two essential characteristics of 


4Stella Center, The Art of Book Reading. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
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a mature reader are “an irresistible 
compulsion to read” and an ability 
to interpret with breadth and penetra- 
tion any kind of material from which 
pleasure and profit may be derived. 
Of large importance in this connec- 
tion is ability to adjust both the mode 
of interpretation and the speed of 
reading to the kind of material read. 
Center also points out the tendency 
of mature readers to read intensively 
in at least one selected area and to 
make use of a wide background of 
direct and vicarious experience in the 
interpretation of all that they read. 
If space permitted, reference could 
be made to other characteristics of 
mature readers, such as those de- 
scribed by semanticists and by writers 
who emphasize the importance of so- 
called “critical” reading. A careful 
study of all such discussions that were 
available led to the conclusion that, 
as currently conceived, the mature 
reader possesses genuine and compel- 
ling interests in reading and reads 
widely to achieve many purposes. As 
a rule, much of his reading tends to 
focus on specific problems or issues 
about which he is particularly con- 
cerned. He has a thorough mastery 
of the basic attitudes and skills under- 
lying fluent, thoughtful reading. He 
is skilful in the interpretation of the 
author’s choice of words and use of 
language as cues to meaning. He iden- 
tifies the ideas presented in terms of a 
broad background of concrete and vi- 
carious experience. He reacts thought- 
fully to the ideas presented, thus ac- 
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quiring not only a broad intellectual 
grasp of these ideas but also an emo- 
tional apprehension of their value 
and significance. He continually in- 
tegrates those ideas which he can ac- 
cept with previous experience, thus 
expanding his horizon, broadening 
his interests, refining his attitudes, 
and improving his thought and be- 
havior patterns. 


STUDY OF MATURE READERS 


With the foregoing characteristics 
in mind, attention will be focused 
next on an objective study of the 
qualities of a selected group of ma- 
ture readers. The facts presented may 
be interpreted to advantage in the 
light of two questions: To what ex- 
tent are the qualities described above 
exemplified in the behavior and traits 
of the readers examined? In what 
respects should prevailing concepts 
of mature readers be expanded or 
modified? 

The study to be reported was un- 
dertaken in response to a request from 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English and is at present nearing com- 
pletion. The subjects of the main part 
of the study were twenty men and 
women who were very successful in 
their respective fields, were reputedly 
high-grade citizens, and were known 
to be widely read, well-informed per- 
sons. They varied in educational sta- 
tus from less than high-school gradu- 
ation to possession of Ph.D. degrees. 
A detailed interview technique was 
used to secure needed information 
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concerning such items as their atti- 
tude toward reading, the specific mo- 
tives for which they read, and the 
amounts and kinds of materials read. 
Opportunity was also provided for 
them to read and react to short ar- 
ticles of current interest. Analysis of 
the facts secured led to the following 
tentative conclusions: 


1. Without exception, the mature read- 
ers interviewed possessed compelling inter- 
ests and motives which led to wide, pene- 
trating reading for understanding, informa- 
tion, and pleasure. Through stimulating 
experiences in the home, at school, and in 
their daily activities of life in general, they 
had developed an inquiring attitude toward 
many of the things, events, and activities 
around them. They had also had many re- 
warding experiences in their efforts through 
reading to solve problems, to extend their 
experiences, and to satisfy interests. As a 
result reading had become an indispensable 
aid in the enrichment of life and in the satis- 
faction of needs. 

2. To a large extent, their interests in 
reading were directed outward from them- 
selves and were focused on events, activities, 
and problems in the lives of other people, 
in the community about them, and in 
society at large. They were not restricted, as 
are many immature readers, to the immedi- 
ate problems of survival or ego satisfaction. 
Instead, they were genuinely interested in 
learning more about people and events, in 
pursuing the developments that are going 
on about them, and in the study of the many 
perplexing problems of contemporary life. 
Such interests were definitely reflected in the 
kinds of reading which they reported and in 
the responses which they made to questions 
about that reading. 

3. The fact that the readers interviewed 
had rich and varied interests is closely asso- 
ciated with the fact that they also exhibited 
a broad background of related experience and 


information. Through contacts with others, 
the use of mass media of communication, 
and through wide reading and observation, 
they had acquired an expanded understand- 
ing of the world about them. As a result 
they recognized instantly the broader con- 
text or setting of the specific articles that 
they were asked to read and interpreted the 
information and ideas involved in light of 
that setting. 

4. With few, if any, exceptions, the ma- 
ture readers interviewed ranked far above 
the average in their mastery of the basic 
skills involved in the perception of words 
and in the grasp of meaning. As a result the 
reading act presented few mechanical 
obstacles, and they were free to concentrate 
on the interpretation and use of the ideas 
read. Reading thus became a highly reward- 
ing experience in terms of the pleasures, 
satisfactions, and values acquired. This 
fact should be kept clearly in mind in plan- 
ning maximum reading development on the 
part of capable learners. 

5. The reading performance of the per- 
sons interviewed was further distinguished 
by their tendency to interpret details in re- 
lation to the meaning of the passage as a 
whole. They were quick, therefore, to grasp 
the author’s organization of ideas, and the 
relations of the ideas one to another and to 
the major point under discussion. These 
readers were very sensitive to implied 
meanings, recognized them instantly, and 
interpreted them in the light of their setting. 
They were alert to the generalizations and 
conclusions presented and interpreted them 
in the light of the basic issues discussed. 

6. Of great significance is the fact that 
each mature reader interviewed had a 
central focus or point of view which per- 
vaded or directed much of his thinking. This 
central focus, or organizing philosophy, was 
the frame of reference through which he 
interpreted the ideas acquired and against 
which he judged, evaluated, and construed 
them. Over a decade ago Strang pointed out 
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radix.® The striking fact about the central 
core of the readers interviewed in this study 
is that it was focused, as a rule, on human 
welfare and social progress. This harmonizes 
with the view of Overstreet and others to 
the effect that the mature individual has a 
broad social outlook and is vitally concerned 
about human welfare and social justice and 
with the most effective steps in solving cur- 
rent problems and in promoting social 
progress. 

7. Furthermore, the evidence secured 
indicated that the mature reader does not 
let his pervading philosophy operate at an 
unconscious level. He is keenly aware of his 
own dominant interests, beliefs, hopes, and 
biases. This awareness enables him to pro- 
ceed cautiously in his efforts to react 
thoughtfully to the ideas read. As a result he 
suspends judgment until he feels that he is 
in a position to reach a valid conclusion. As 
an essential part of this process, he reviews 
critically his own criteria or standards of 
judgment and revises them if necessary. It 
follows that, when evaluations are made or 
decisions reached, they are sound and can 
be defended objectively. 


These and other findings show 
clearly that mature readers, at their 
best, exhibit all the characteristics 
which current discussions attach to 
them. Of major importance are the 
facts that they have compelling in- 
terests which lead to wide reading; 
that they are highly competent in all 
aspects of reading; and that they are 
able to adjust their procedures and 
skills in reading to different kinds of 
material and to various purposes for 
reading. As a result of training and 
experience they have acquired a broad 

5Ruth Strang, Explorations in Reading 


Patterns. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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background and a sound personal 
and social philosophy, in terms of 
which they interpret most of the ma- 
terials read. They are so disciplined 
in the arts of clear, critical, rational 
thinking that the conclusions reached 
are usually valid and can be readily 
defended. We may safely conclude, 
therefore, that the characteristics 
stressed in previous sections of this 
paper may serve as desirable objec- 
tives toward which to work in pro- 
moting growth in and through read- 
ing among capable learners. 

As an integral part of the study 
just described, an effort was made to 
find out if the qualities attained as a 
reader are closely related to the num- 
ber of years of schooling. To this 
end interviews were held with adults 
representing three distinct levels of 
educational advancement, namely, 
eighth-grade, high-school, and col- 
lege graduation. Members of each 
group were invited to participate in 
proportion to their incidence in the 
population of a midwestern city. The 
data showed that the relation between 
the two variables was disappointingly 
low. Indeed, there was a surprisingly 
small amount of variation in the na- 
ture and quality of the reading of the 
three groups. These findings lend sup- 
port to the view, which has been 
voiced repeatedly of late, that the 
upper grades, high school, and col- 
lege are failing to develop the breadth 
and depth of interest and the level of 
reading competence that may reasona- 
bly be expected. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Herein lies the challenge which faces 
teachers and administrators. How can 
teachers promote greater develop- 
ment in and through reading on the 
part of a larger proportion of children 
and young people? As _ indicated 
above, there is wide agreement con- 
cerning the qualities that distinguish 
a mature, competent reader. The re- 
sults of hundreds of studies show 
clearly that notable improvement 
in reading can be secured through the 
use of appropriate stimulation and 


effective group and individual guid- 
ance. Teachers and administrators 
at the secondary-school level should 
investigate the issues involved in 
securing superior results at various 
grade levels and in different curricu- 
lum fields and apply them to their 
particular situation. Through the 
sharing of experience and the pooling 
of judgments, notable progress can 
be made, I am sure, in planning pro- 
grams that will promote maximal 
reading development among capable 
learners. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN INDIA 


HUGH B. WOOD 
University of Oregon 


N OVERVIEW of secondary educa- 
tion in India and of some of the 
major problems confronting it today 
is presented in this article. Because 
of the comprehensive nature of the 
topic, it is treated factually, with a 
limited amount of evaluative com- 
ment. Sources of information include 
Indian educational literature, visits 
to about one hundred high schools, 
and interviews with nearly three hun- 
dred headmasters, headmistresses, in- 
spectors, teachers, personnel of the 
state department of education, and 
persons associated with teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Statistical data are 
taken from the 1951 census, recent 
reports from the Government of India 
Ministry of Education, and the Re- 
port of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission, published by the ministry 
in 1953. Data, unless otherwise in- 
dicated, are for the school year 1949— 
1950. 


HISTORICAL ORIGINS 


Modern secondary education in 
India has passed through roughly 
three stages. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the British over- 
lords introduced the European sys- 
tem of education, with emphasis on 
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English, literature, and science. This 
education immediately became a pass- 
port to government service. The 
second stage was formally opened 
in 1857, with the establishment of 
the universities. Secondary education 
then became a preparation for col- 
lege. The third stage began shortly 
after the turn of the-century, when 
the various states, feeling that there 
was too much university domination, 
began to establish boards of secondary 
education with power to set the 
course of study and give the final 
examinations. This, however, was 
more a change of control than a 
change of curriculum. Historians may 
record the opening of a fourth stage 
in 1953, with the publication of the 
Report of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission, which lays stress on a com- 
prehensive program for a// youth, not 
just those planning to attend college. 
It is too early to determine what in- 
fluence this report will have and 
whether it will really usher in a new 
stage. 

Another date that must be included 
in this brief sketch is 1935, the year 
that Gandhi went to Segaon, near 
Wardha, to inaugurate his “Basic 
Education” program. Although this 
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is the only really creative concept of 
education to come out of India in 
modern times, it has spread very 
slowly, and little significant influence 
has been felt, except at the primary 
level. 


PRESENT STATUS OF SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION 


The present secondary education 
system of India, then, is a contribu- 
tion of the British, originally designed 
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includes four or five children of school 
age. There are some “‘free seats,” but 
the fact remains that the present over- 
crowded facilities are inadequate and 
the tuition costs are too high to per- 
mit a substantially larger number of 
children to attend school, even if the 
curriculum were better suited to their 
needs. The constitution provides for 
free and compulsory education for all 
youth from six to fourteen years of 
age, but this is recognized as a goal, 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN INDIA, ENROLMENT, EXPENDITURE, AND 
PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SCHOOL* 


ScHOOLS 


EXPENDITURES 


PoPpULATION 
(an Ruregs) 


Type OF SCHOOL AND 
AGE oF STUDENTS 
Total 


Number Enrolment 


Per Total (Esti- 
Pupil mated by 
per Year| Age Group) 


Total 
per Year 


Primary school (age 6-10).} 210,112 


18,515,100 


50,000 ,000 


77,961,070 
22,000,000 


13,128,181 


Middle school (age 11-13).} 13,642 
High school (age 14-16)...| 7,342 


3,495,631 
1,421,035 


50,795,120 


23 ,000 ,000 


231 ,096 


23,431,766 


141,884,371 


95,000,000 


* Data based on 1951 Census. 


to prepare students for government 
service and later modified as a pre- 
paratory institution for college. As 
may be seen from Table 1, this pro- 
gram has benefited only a small per 
cent of the youth of India. The vast 
majority of the people cannot afford 
to pay the tuition fees commonly 
charged. These fees must not exceed 
six rupees ($1.26) per month per 
child if the school receives govern- 
ment financial aid; but this amount 
is about one-fifth of the average fam- 
ily’s income, and the typical family 


not a condition capable of immediate 
realization. Educational leaders with 
whom I have talked in most states 
hope to realize this goal at the pri- 
mary-school level by 1965-70; few 
will predict when middle schools will 
be available for all, while the concept 
of universal secondary education is as 
yet a distant dream. 

Control and financial support.— 
Generally speaking, there are two 
kinds of secondary schools: govern- 
ment and private. The government 
schools are sponsored and organized 
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by the several state governments. 
The private schools are sponsored by 
religious bodies, societies with self- 
perpetuating boards, or by individual 
“proprietors.” However, all types of 
schools charge tuition fees, receive 
government financial aid (if the tui- 
tion is kept below six rupees), use the 
same syllabus, and meet the same 
standards, which are set by the state 
departments of education. The gov- 
ernment schools are supervised by 
headmasters and district inspectors 
without the benefit of local boards of 
education, and thus control is highly 
centralized. Many teachers and head- 
masters from private schools are criti- 
cal of their local managing commit- 
tees and proprietors and yearn to be 
under the inspectorate system, rigid 
as it is. 

The concept of local, democratic 
control and administration under 
elected boards of education is prac- 
tically unknown, and certainly not 
practiced. Of the expenditures for 
secondary education in 1949-50, 41 
per cent came from state government 
funds, 42 per cent from tuition fees, 
7 per cent from local governing bodies, 
and 10 per cent from gifts and other 
sources. There is no local taxation for 
schools, as in the United States; thus 
there is little interest in local control 
and management. 

The program of secondary education. 
—The vertical organization of educa- 
tion varies considerably among the 
twenty-eight states and even, to some 
extent, within a given state or city. 
In general, however, primary educa- 
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tion consists of four or five years, mid- 
dle schools include three or four years, 
and the high school may be two or 
three years, making a total of ten or 
eleven years. However, the middle 
schools are usually considered to be 
a part of secondary education and 
are likely to be under the same head- 
master as the high school. The Sec- 
ondary Education Commission has 
recommended that the intermediate 
college be placed under secondary- 
school administration or that the 
first year of it be transferred to the 
high school, making a twelve-year 
program. Except in the primary 
schools, coeducation is rarely prac- 
ticed. 

Officially, the starting age is six 
years, but many five-year-olds and 
some four-year-olds are being taught 
to read in Grade I of the urban schools 
that I visited. Many private schools 
have preprimary schools attached to 
them, where children are admitted 
at the age of three or four. Completion 
of ten or eleven years of schooling 
would thus come officially at about 
sixteen or seventeen, but my observa- 
tion suggests that, actually, age fif- 
teen or sixteen would be a much closer 
average. (Accurate statistics have 
been collected only in the past few 
years and have not been published 
regularly, but existing data tend to 
bear out my observations.) Further- 
more, an age analysis of students of 
the numerous colleges that I visited 
indicated that the average college 
student in India is about two years 
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younger than his American counter- 
part. 

The typical secondary school opens 
at 11:00 a.m. and runs continuously, 
or with a half-hour “tea” period, 
until about 4:00 p.m. on five days a 
week, and on Saturday morning from 
about 8:30 a.m. until 1:00 p.m. The 
day is usually divided into six periods. 
There are generally two terms of five 
months each, but numerous religious 
and secular holidays cut the total 
days per year to two hundred or less. 

Although there are some variations 
in the curriculum from state to state, 
the general pattern for the middle and 
high schools includes the following 
courses: 


1. Languages (40 per cent of the total time) 
a) Regional language (vernacular)—re- 
quired each year 
b) Hindi (if this is the vernacular, then 
another Indian language)—required 
3-5 years 
c) English—Usually required 3-6 years 
d) Sanskrit (or Persian)—required in 
perhaps 25 per cent of schools, elective 
in remainder 
. Social studies (history, geography, and 
civics)—required 1 or 2 years, elective 
2-4 years 
. Science (general, biology, chemistry, 
physics)—elective, 2 years of each 
. Mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, geome- 
try)—required 1-2 years, elective 2-4 
years 
. Two or three courses of two or three years 
each from the following groups (not all 
these elective groups are found in all 
schools) : 
a) Domestic science 
b) Arts and handicrafts—painting, sculp- 
turing, weaving, ceramics, and the like 
c) Mechanical engineering and drawing 
d) Commercial education—typewriting, 
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shorthand, bookkeeping, and the like 

e) Agriculture, horticulture, gardening, 

and the like (in rural areas only) 

f) Music, dancing, and drama 
6. Physiology, hygiene, and physical educa- 

tion—required each year 

The curriculum is more or less de- 
termined by the prescription of “‘pa- 
pers” that the student must write in 
the final examination given at the 
end of the last year of high school by 
the universities or the state depart- 
ments of education. Each paper con- 
sists of a three-hour examination, and 
six to eight are usually required. As 
indicated above, the student would 
normally be required to write papers 
in his regional language, Hindi, Eng- 
lish (often two papers to give it dou- 
ble weight), a social science, mathe- 
matics, and two or three subjects of 
his choice. 

The high mortality rate revealed 
by Table 1 as the students progress 
through the schools is partly account- 
ed for by an internally controlled ex- 
amination system, which provides 
rigorous tests at the end of each year 
and weeds out the weaker students. 
In spite of this, only about half of the 
students get a passing mark (usually 
30 or 35 per cent) in the matriculation 
or final secondary examination. 

The Indian classroom is quite for- 
mal. With few exceptions, found most- 
ly in the model schools attached to 
teacher-training institutions, the com- 
mon method of teaching is lecturing, 
enlivened occasionally with a formal 
recitation period. The teacher and the 
students alike are concerned with a 
catechismic study of the syllabus and 
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the questions from the examinations 
of previous years. Since the examina- 
tions are based on factual information, 
the emphasis is on memorization of 
facts. The chief source of these facts 
is a single textbook, arranged sequen- 
tially to provide answers to the ma- 
terial outlined in the syllabus. School 
libraries are pitifully inadequate and 
usually include many obsolete books, 
all of which are almost universally 
kept in locked cases. 

Certain model schools present sharp 
contrasts to the usual scene. Audio- 
visual aids, reference books and 


supplementary materials, excursions, 
community resources, and other types 
of materials and activities have been 
introduced. Many schools set aside 
Saturdays to work on school gardens, 
community-uplift projects, and other 


social-service activities. In some 
schools the boys engage in political 
rallies at the time of state and na- 
tional elections. However, even in 
these schools the classroom remains 
rather formal, and the pressure of 
final examinations is ever present. 

In the urban areas, buildings and 
equipment range from ultramodern 
in a few cases to tents and ground- 
mats to sit on in the case of one of 
Delhi’s largest high schools. In the 
villages the school building is likely 
to be obsolete {a converted house, 
old servants’ quarters, or other shel- 
ter), or school may be held under a 
tree. Equipment is likely to be home- 
made or makeshift, and the dearth 
of supplies often necessitates the 
students’ making of paper, paints, 
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chalk, roll-up blackboards, and other 
needed items out of indigenous ma- 
terials. 

Many high schools have introduced 
some co-curricular activities: clubs, 
scouting, forensics, a school magazine, 
music and dance, and interscholastic 
and intramural sports and games. 
Some have introduced student coun- 
cils, which represent varying degrees 
of democratic practices. A few schools 
have set up “career rooms” and intro- 
duced other guidance activities, most- 
ly of a vocational nature. 

The status of teachers—The key- 
stone of an educational system is the 
teacher. The training prescribed for 
secondary-school teachers is a B.T. 
(Bachelor of Teaching) degree, which 
represents a year of professional train- 
ing above a Bachelor of Science or 
a Bachelor of Arts degree. However, 
there is no certification or enforce- 
ment of minimum training of teachers, 
and, because of the dire shortage, 
nearly two-thirds of the secondary- 
school teachers have no professional 
training and only limited academic 
training, ranging from Grade VIII 
to intermediate college. Although 
more than a hundred thousand newly 
trained teachers could be placed each 
year, the teacher-training institutions 
are graduating only seventy-five hun- 
dred annually. However, because of 
limited facilities, even this number is 
only one-tenth of those who apply 
for admission. 

The present social and academic 
status of teachers does not attract 
promising youth to the profession. 
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The salaries of secondary-school 
trained teachers start at about 60 
rupees ($12.00) a month, average 
about 100 rupees, and may rise in 
isolated situations to 300 rupees per 
month. Untrained secondary-school 
teachers are paid perhaps half of this. 
Although this is above the average 
income for India as a whole, it is be- 
low that of government clerks and 
other clerical workers, when they are 
employed. Because of this low pay, 
the teacher does not command a high 
position in the community, and his 
unsatisfactory status is often reflected 
in his work. There is little incentive 
for the untrained teacher to become 
trained or for the trained teacher 
to continue his professional growth 
through in-service education. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION 


As might be expected, this some- 
what dismal situation has created 
many problems which the new, in- 
dependent government of India is 
now attacking with the help of the 
state governments, various commis- 
sions, and certain teachers’ colleges. 
The problems listed below are drawn 
from personal observation, but they 
have been recognized by the Second- 
ary Education Commission as the 
major educational problems facing 
India today. 

The inadequate curriculum.—Per- 
haps the most serious and the most 
difficult problem is the wholly inade- 
quate curriculum. In the first place, 
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it was “imported” from an entirely 
different culture; it was not, even in 
the beginning, designed for Indian 
needs. Second, it was intended for 
only a few potential government 
clerks, not for the masses as the cur- 
riculum for today must be. Third, it 
was intended for a subjugated people, 
not the free people of a democracy. 
Its only relation to the real needs of 
Indian youth today is by chance, not 
design. 

Curriculum tinkering will not solve 
this problem; there must be a thor- 
oughgoing analysis of needs, purposes, 
and goals of education for Indian 
youth and the development of a dy- 
namic, realistic, and functional pro- 
gram from the ground up. This will 
not be easy. There are powerful forces 
that cling to tradition, oppose mass 
education, wish to conserve financial 
resources, fear the breakdown of the 
caste system, or see education as a 
preventive of communism. To build 
a new educational program for 360 
million people is a tremendous under- 
taking. India has some outstanding 
educational leadership with the tech- 
nical ability to do the job, but much 
more will need to be developed. 

At present, the problems are being 
attacked only on a superficial basis 
and, at this rate, it will take many 
years to efiect fundamental changes. 
Newspapers and magazines are full 
of condemnation of the present sys- 
tem, and nearly every public speaker, 
political and otherwise, decries the 
sad plight of education. India is ready 
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for educational reform; a truly dy- 
namic stimulus of some sort could 
set off a tremendous movement. 

Need for vocational education.— 
Part of the curriculum problem cen- 
ters in the need for vocational educa- 
tion. Although at one time the cur- 
riculum provided training for one 
vocation—government work—it has 
not done even that in these later 
years. Eighty-five per cent of the In- 
dian people are agriculturists and for 
some time will remain so. There is 
some small movement toward the 
cities, but this cannot continue for 
long unless there is rapid industrial 
development. Less than one-seventh 
of the high-school students go to col- 
lege (less than one per cent of the 
total school enrolment, less than one- 
fourth of one per cent of the popula- 


tion age group), and yet there are not 
enough jobs for the college graduates. 
In this vacuum, little has been done 
to meet one of the basic needs of man- 
kind the world over, the opportunity 
to engage in productive labor. 


Mahatma Gandhi proposed a 
scheme that has come to be known 
as “Basic Education.” In 1935, he 
moved to the little village of Segaon 
in central India, “the poorest village 
in the poorest part of India.” He 
taught the people to be self-sufficient 
within the community. Every child 
learned to spin and weave and raise 
his food and build his own shelter. 
People learned co-operatively to build 
roads and drain swamps for them- 
selves. Finally, Gandhi encouraged 
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the development of cottage industries 
to provide exchange credit for a few 
luxuries above the bare necessities 
of life. 

But Gandhi’s concept is withering 
on the vine from want of nurture and 
improvement. Several states have by 
decree established new “‘basic’’ pri- 
mary schools or converted other 
schools to basic primary schools, with 
little concern for the lack of prepara- 
tion of the teachers, acceptance by 
the community, or adaptation of the 
plan to meet specific needs. A few 
“basic” middle and high schools and 
several “‘basic” colleges have sprung 
up, but they have failed to incorpo- 
rate Gandhi’s real contribution to the 
concept of education. Gandhi set the 
pattern for building a functional pro- 
gram: analyze the basic needs of 
youth, the community, and the na- 
tion, and develop a program to meet 
these needs. 

A few technical schools have been 
opened, and some high schools have 
introduced vocational courses. A start 
has been made on the problem, but 
it is a small start. The meeting of the 
vocational needs of youth must con- 
stitute an integral part of the new 
education if it is to serve India and 
her youth. 

The language problem.—In India 
there are fourteen major languages 
and some six hundred dialects. Until 
1947, the medium of high-school in- 
struction was usually English, and 
English was also taught as a required 
foreign language. The constitution 
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designated Hindi as the national lan- 
guage and, by inference, made it a 
compulsory subject. Sanskrit is con- 
sidered to be the mark of an educated 
man, and many colleges require it. 
The result has been that 40 per cent 
of the curriculum time has been de- 
voted to the teaching of languages 
at the expense of other subjects, and 
enly those students with linguistic 
ability could hope to succeed in school. 

To a foreigner the solution to this 
problem might appear to be easy— 
make Hindi the medium of instruc- 
tion and the only compulsory lan- 
guage in the curriculum. But the prob- 
lem is complicated by many factors. 
First of all, Hindi is not a full modern 
language and must be supplemented 
in certain areas, such as science and 
industry. Even in literature it is not 
particularly rich. It has had practi- 
cally no development since the ad- 
vent of the British in India. Although 
it is the most widely used of the four- 
teen languages, it is still the mother- 
tongue of less than 30 per cent of the 
people. There is strong opposition 
in South India to Hindi as the na- 
tional language. 

A second complication lies in the 
bitter feelings surrounding English. 
For 150 years it has been the official 
language, the one universal language 
in India. However, it suggests un- 
pleasant memories which many want 
to forget. Since 1947 the quality of 
the teaching of English has deterio- 
rated rapidly; this is used as an argu- 
ment in favor of abandoning it. 

Third, there is now a strong move- 
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ment toward the return of regional 
languages. Many persons are sup- 
porting a movement to reorganize 
the states on a linguistic basic, and 
several colleges have shifted the medi- 
um of instruction from English to the 
regional language. Most of the best 
literature of India is found in the re- 
gional languages; some persons feel 
that much of its beauty would be lost 
if it were to be translated and regional 
languages were abandoned. 

Fourth, Sanskrit is the base for 
eleven of the fourteen languages and 
consequently holds an important place 
among scholars. Persian forms the 
base for the other languages. 

It is difficult for the impartial ob- 
server to see how India can become 
unified and strong without a common 
language. Certainly Hindi, because it 
is in the family of Indian languages, 
is easier to teach than English, and 
it can be enriched as necessary. The 
acceptance of Hindi as the national 
language does not prevent the preser- 
vation of great literature in the re- 
gional languages. The full acceptance 
of Hindi would reduce the languages 
to be taught to one, even immediately ; 
for although a regional language might 
be spoken in the home for another 
generation or two, there would be no 
need to teach it in the school. Eng- 
lish, Sanskrit, and other languages 
could be offered on an elective basis. 
However, it must not be assumed that 
this solution will be readily acceptable 
to the Indian people. 

The examination system.—The pres- 
ent program of education is predi- 
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cated on memorizing sufficient fac- 
tual data to pass the final public ex- 
amination. Such a system not only 
restricts education to the academic 
elite but keeps it from being func- 
tional even for those who survive. The 
examination determines the curricu- 
lum and the methods of teaching. 
Many teachers would like to use new- 
er and more effective methods, but 
they feel bound by the examination 
to place emphasis on memorization. 
The final examination does not meas- 
ure the development of personality 
or democratic principles and prac- 
tices; hence, as goals, these are only 
verbalizations. Finally, the examina- 
tion is bitterly degrading of personali- 
ty, for relatively few pass, and more 
than half of those persons who pass 
do so with the lowest score. Dishon- 
esty in the control of questions, cheat- 
ing in the examination, and verbal 
and physical attacks upon the ex- 
aminers are natural, common expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction with the sys- 
tem. 

The elimination of the final exami- 
nation would require other controls for 
the maintenance of minimum stan- 
dards, but the basis of some of these 
controls already exists. The financial 
aid of the several state governments 
and the existing professional organiza- 
tions suggest two possibilities, and 
the college-admission standards sug- 
gest a third for at least a part of the 
curriculum. Some schools have intro- 
duced an internal pupil-evaluation 
program along modern lines, which 
does not interfere with the final ex- 
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amination. Some have also introduced 
“school-leaving certificates” for those 
who do not wish to take the matricula- 
tion or final examination. If such 
practices were to become common, the 
final examination might disappear. 

Finance.—The problem of financ- 
ing education in India seems almost 
insurmountable until some of the 
natural resources are developed. Edu- 
cation must compete with other needs 
in the new government—roads, hos- 
pitals, village development, social 
welfare, military services, and many 
other demands. Present sources of 
revenue have been tapped almost to 
the limit. 

Some schools are now running dou- 
ble-shift programs; almost all class- 
rooms are overcrowded, maximums 
having been raised to sixty pupils in 
at least one state. Many buildings 
are unfit for use, and many classes 
have no classrooms. Teachers’ sala- 
ries should be doubled immediately; 
tuitions should be abolished. To serve 
the present number of students prop- 
erly, educational expenditures should 
be doubled or tripled; to remove tui- 
tions would double the cost again. 

How, then, can the expansion called 
for by universal education be met? 
Where will the money come from to 
train the necessary teachers, build 
minimum shelters, and provide opera- 
tional costs for additional students? 
The only realistic answer seems to lie 
in the development of India’s nat- 
ural resources and in industrializa- 
tion, which will raise the general stan- 
dard of living and provide a better 
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base for taxation. There is some move- 
ment in this direction, but thus far 
it is limited. 

Lack of community interest and con- 
trol.—The centralization of education 
has led to bureaucratic control and 
administration. No school has a con- 
trolling board of education elected by 
the community. Even the “managing 
committee”’ of the private schools are 
not representative of the communities 
which they serve. The schools are 
operated from remote centers; the 
teachers and headmasters are respon- 
sible to inspectors, who, in turn, are 
responsible to the state director of 
education. 

It is no wonder that there is little 
community interest in the schools. 
Recently parents’ and teachers’ organ- 
izations have been introduced into a 
few schools, but these serve more as 
vehicles of information than as sound- 
ing boards for educational policies. 
It is doubtful whether education can 
be developed around community and 
individual needs until the respon- 
sibility for control and administra- 
tion is brought closer home. 

Low status of teachers—The un- 
favorable status of teachers has al- 
ready been pointed out. To teachers, 


this is the “No. 1” problem; and, 
certainly, it should not be minimized. 
However, the solution of some of the 
foregoing problems is basic to any 
material improvement here. Many 
areas have no professional organiza- 
tions, and only a few teachers belong 
to those that do exist. Many men use 
teaching as a steppingstone to better- 
paying jobs. Professional meetings 
are few; professional spirit is low; and 
professional self-improvement is lim- 
ited. Some claim that professional 
ethics are lacking. These factors must 
be corrected by the teachers them- 
selves if their status is to be brought 
to a top level, and they might well 
start on these conditions now. It can 
only be hoped that strength in pro- 
fessionalism will result in some im- 
provement in economic and social 
status. 

These and other problems of lesser 
importance are widely recognized, 
and they need to be solved. But edu- 
cation for free, democratic India must 
find deeper roots than these prob- 
lems represent. It must spring from 
the basic needs of an agricultural 
people, just awakening to a new world, 
who, after they yawn and stretch a 
little, may then be ready for action. 
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THE CASE FOR YEARBOOK CREDIT 


VERA FLORY 
Chaffey Union High School, Ontario, California 


HOULD yearbook production be 
S accredited as a course in the high- 
school curriculum? This is a question 
which plagues yearbook advisers and 
curriculum directors in many areas. A 
uniform policy has not been estab- 
lished. In some schools, the yearbook 
is considered an extra-curriculum ac- 
tivity. In others, it has the same 
standing as any academic subject. 

As a yearbook adviser, I have been 
vitally interested in the question. In 
the school district in which I served in 
this capacity, academic credit was al- 
lowed for the work, but a change in 
policy was being contemplated by cur- 
riculum planners despite the protests 
of yearbook advisers and English-de- 
partment heads. In the city in which 
I was an exchange teacher, on the 
other hand, no credit was given, but 
advisers and, in some cases, adminis- 
trators were agitating for a reversal of 
policy. Consequently it has seemed to 
me that the problem needs airing if the 
seeming paradox in trends is to be ef- 
fectively resolved. 

In my conversations with persons 
who believe the yearbook should be 
treated as an extra-curriculum activi- 
ty, I have been presented in each case 
with the argument that yearbook pro- 


duction is purely vocational in its 
scope and has no content that could be 
considered in any way academic. 
Those who hold that yearbook produc- 
tion merits the status of a regular elec- 
tive course contend, on the other 
hand, that it is one of the most prof- 
itable and highly integrated courses in 
the English curriculum and that it sat- 
isfies the requirements of the most 
modern and generally accepted phi- 
losophy of education in providing for 
a synthesis of ideas, principles, and 
theories, and for their application to a 
problem of immediate significance. 
Removing it from the curriculum, 
they continue, deprives the student of 
a rich and profitable learning experi- 
ence. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE EXTRA- 
CURRICULUM YEARBOOK 


When the activity is treated as 
an extra-curriculum project, advisers 
have pointed out that, even though 
the students who sign up for it are 
sincere and honest in their intentions, 
there are heavy casualties. The inter- 
est is there, but the effort is too great. 
The long hours after school; the pres- 
sure of the regular course work as the 
year advances; the conflict with more 
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social and less meticulous and intel- 
lectually exacting extra-curriculum 
activities, such as clubs and social 
service organizations; and the compe- 
tition of dramatics and newspaper 
work, both carrying academic credit 
and prestige, cause many of the staff 
members to drop out at critical mo- 
ments, often at deadline time. The re- 
sult is that the heaviest duties in year- 
book production fall upon the advis- 
er’s shoulders, making him the full 
producer of the book. 

In these circumstances it grows in- 
creasingly difficult for administrators 
to secure volunteers from their teach- 
ing staffs for work so onerous. Usually 
it becomes necessary to appoint the 
yearbook adviser. The teacher select- 
ed goes through the year doing the 
work with good enough grace, but 
often he is resentful at the system and 
at the lack of comprehension of the 
problem by those who do not have to 
take their turn at the task. With the 
occasional help of a few students, he 
spends an inordinate amount of time 
producing a book that should be the 
students’ responsibility, and he counts 
the years with dread when it will be 
his chore again. 

Each year a different teacher is thus 
coerced into taking the task until the 
cycle begins again. The complexities 
of the responsibility require more 
than a year’s time for mastery. Conse- 
quently at no time does the teacher in 
charge feel adequate to the work, nor 
do the few students who assist him as 
their schedules permit have an experi- 
ence of particular or unique value. At 
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best, it is a haphazard undertaking for 
all concerned and might more satis- 
factorily be turned over to the mass- 
production agencies that have sprung 
up in different parts of the country for 
the purpose of building standardized 
books, with standardized themes, 
standardized art, and standardized 
covers, from basic raw materials— 
photographs and statistics—furnished 
by the schools. 


ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM 
CREDIT COURSE 


Drawing from my own experience I 
say, “What an opportunity is lost in 
such instances!” The yearbook is a 
permanent record of the student’s in- 
terests and activities, a reminder of his 
friends and acquaintances, and a sym- 
bol of a goal achieved. More intangi- 
bly, it provides him with a moral and 
intellectual ideal in the theme, in the 
achievements of those who serve the 
school, and in the artistic and literary 
accomplishments of the students who 
designed the book. To work on such a 
project can be a challenge. How we 
search for projects on which students 
can test their skills! Working on the 
yearbook can be an opportunity for 
the gifted student to extend himself. 
It can be an opportunity to reward the 
slower student for the hard work of 
qualifying himself for a place on the 
staff. 

Selection of staff—In our school we 
had a regular academic course in year- 
book production We limited our 
“class” to a staff of twenty members, 
ten Seniors and ten Juniors. We were 
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permitted to give three credits for four 
semesters’ work. Juniors applied for 
membership on blanks provided for 
the purpose and presented them- 
selves for interviews by the staff. 
Faculty references on character, per- 
sonality traits, and capacity were 
solicited, and the staff and adviser 
weighed the students’ qualifications 
and made the selections. 

A pprenticeship.—The newly elected 
Juniors served the first semester with- 
out credit, signing into the yearbook 
room as a study hall. They were con- 
sidered apprentices and were expected 
to work as hard as those who were re- 
ceiving credit. If they did not take the 
work seriously, they were dropped 
from the staff and sent to the regular 
study hall for the remainder of the 
term. But dropping students from the 
staff was rarely necessary. 

Academic content and other learnings. 
—As for academic content of the 
course, the students boasted (and 
boasted is used advisedly because they 
were proud of the fact) that the year- 
book course was one of the “stiffest”’ 
in the English department. We used a 
handbook which covered every phase 
of yearbook production, and the con- 
tents of that book had to be under- 
stood and mastered. It was specific. It 
was technical. It had the approval of 
the principal and the department 
head, both of whom visited the class 
frequently and praised the intellectual 
approach of the students to their work 
and the buzz of interested activity. At 
the end of the year the students made 
suggestions for the improvement of 
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the handbook, based on their own ex- 
perience with it. 

From this handbook they learned 
the principles of literary and artistic 
composition, and in the production of 
the yearbook they applied the prin- 
ciples. They were eager to try their 
hands at bringing unity into a book so 
full of variety, using theme, drawings, 
color schemes, organization, writing 
style, and page patterns to accom- 
plish their purpose. They culled the 
literature for ideas and drew on their 
own imaginations to make their year- 
book as original as possible without 
being bizarre. 

They learned what constitutes good 
and bad photography from the artis- 
tic, and from the engraver’s, point of 
view. Using the general principles of 
pictorial composition, they sought to 
plan pictures of student and classroom 
activities that would be dynamic and 
interesting, pictures that told a story 
instead of presenting staring faces all 
in a row ad infinitum through the 
book. They put into writing what they 
wanted their pictures to say and fur- 
nished sketches to the photographers 
so that they would have “patterns” to 
go by. They learned what kinds of pic- 
tures make good engravings and 
judged the proofs when they were sub- 
mitted, rejecting the unacceptable in 
writing, so that the photographer 
would understand the reasons for re- 
jection. 

Each student, without regard to his 
position on the staff, knew the print- 
er’s requirements for the written page, 
learned proofreaders’ marks, and 
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worked creatively on layout sugges- 
tions so that he could help others when 
he had no work of his own demanding 
his attention. He also learned from 
his handbook the administration’s re- 
quirements for orderly conduct in the 
halls and on the grounds when pic- 
tures were beirg taken and method 
of handling students who refused to 
co-operate. 

Tests were given on knowledge of the 
handbook at proper intervals, and 
papers were required on different as- 
pects of the work. Spelling, vocabu- 
lary, and content were graded as they 
are in any other English course, along 
with punctuality in meeting assign- 
ments and ability to work with others. 
This class never had to be goaded into 
performance. The students were mo- 
tivated by the desire to excel in all 
phases of their work; for all the while 
they were producing a book—their 
book! 

Also considered as academic experi- 
ence was the opportunity that the 
course provided for constructive and 
co-operative planning, budgeting of 
time and money, and simulation of 
life-experience. 


ACTIVITIES IN PREPARATION 
OF YEARBOOK 


We began the following year’s an- 
nual in the spring after the current 
yearbook was on the presses. The 
graduating Seniors acted as advisers, 
the teacher remaining in the back- 
ground as much as possible. The Jun- 
iors who had been working as ap- 
prentices now got into independent 
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activity. They were assigned layout 
jobs (using cast-off prints), picture- 
planning (to produce activity shots in- 
stead of startled “Look, Ma!” effects), 
copywriting, and proofreading. Com- 
petitions were set in motion, by vari- 
ous methods, for new staff members, 
artists, and themes. Application 
blanks for staff membership were re- 
vised and made ready, then distribut- 
ed and collected. The business of se- 
lection was gone into carefully in 
order to give students of different 
types an opportunity to participate in 
this important work. 

At the same time the staff began the 
serious consideration of what they 
could do the next year to produce a 
yearbook better in design, workman- 
ship, fulfilment of student needs, and 
value received for money spent. Bids 
were solicited, the members of the 
printing trade presenting their offer- 
ings to the class and answering their 
questions. The tradesmen were accus- 
tomed to the serious purposes of the 
students and treated them as their 
young adult employers, so that, when 
contracts were signed, the students 
felt the responsibility of meeting their 
obligations. 

The editorial positions and that of 
business manager were reserved for 
Seniors, who applied in writing for the 
positions which they wanted the next 
year, giving their reasons for wanting 
the positions and their qualifications. 
The adviser and the staff members 
whose places were being vacated by 
graduation held conferences with the 
candidates. In cases where students 
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were considered not to be qualified for 
the positions which they desired, their 
particular abilities for other posts were 
pointed out to them. Then the names 
were posted, the competing candidates 
were excused from the room, and the 
entire staff began discussion of the 
qualifications of the candidates. On 
the whole, competence for the position 
was the young people’s usual criterion, 
though occasionally the adviser found 
it necessary to intervene with a judi- 
cious word when personal preference 
seemed to outweigh judgment. 

During the summer the new officers 
held occasional meetings to begin the 
formulation of the next year’s plans. 
Enthusiasm never lagged. Interest 
and effort ran along together “in 
tandem style.” 

There was no lack of opportunity 
for mastering skills in listening and ob- 
serving, reading, thinking, discussing, 
and writing. The students attended 
yearbook conferences, visited the en- 
gravers and printers and photographic 
studios. They took notes and returned 
to class to discuss what they had 
heard and seen. They read library as- 
signments on book-building and relat- 
ed subjects, and they did research on 
the theme selected for the yearbook 
for that year (for example, on the his- 
tory of their city, on chivalry, on tra- 
dition, or on abstract art) and report- 
ed to the class, explaining how in 
their own work they would use the 
principles learned or the information 
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gathered. They wrote and rewrote sen- 
tences and paragraphs, striving for ef- 
fects, to give the students in their 
yearbook something they would want 
to read, while at the same time giving 
them an artistic whole embodying the 
basic principles of balance and con- 
trast, of objectivity and suggestion. 
And all the while they were thinking— 
selecting what was useful and inter- 
preting it in their own language and 
creative effort. 

When they held the finished product 
in their hands, a surge of pride and 
embarrassment went through the 
group: pride in having done the best 
they could; embarrassment because 
their best did not satisfy them. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Only in the most limited sense, it 
seems to me, could such a course be 
called vocational. The production of 
books is, of course, a vocational pur- 
suit. But in this case, book production 
is not an end in itself, as it is for a pro- 
fessional publisher. It is rather a 
means to a cultural attainment 
through the mastering of subject mat- 
ter, abstract ideas, forms, and expres- 
sion. Much of what the students learn 
and the powers they gain can be ap- 
plied in any subsequent pursuit, 
whether theoretical or practical. This 
is the function of academic courses. 
Should not yearbook production, then, 
be correctly called academic? I think 
it should. 
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THE EDUCATION OF 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PHILOSOPHY 
AND A CURRICULUM 


GERALDINE JOANNE MURPHY 


Watertown Senior High School, 


* 


URRICULUM MAKERS have ration- 
alized that, at the secondary- 
school level, the ‘‘whole child” is being 
educated. The American public sec- 
ondary school has indeed tried to de- 
velop the physical man. Witness the 
typical high school’s compulsory pro- 
gram of physical education and health; 
the myriad of seasonal sports; the 
elective classes in nutrition, consumer 
education, cooking, and sewing. Nor 
has the high school been remiss in its 
“leisure-time” training, for it is not 
rare to have one school sponsor some 
fifteen clubs. The curriculum offers ex- 
tensive vocational preparation. At 
first appearance, the new secondary 
curriculum is more than adequately 
meeting the needs, not only of the fu- 
ture American worker, but also of the 
American employer, the factory super- 
intendent, and the office manager. 
Even the preparation for community 
life—the safety program, citizenship 
classes, and driver education—pro- 
vides credits toward high-school di- 
plomas. 
Thus we argue that we are reaching 
the whole child through expanding 
courses of study, that the solution of 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


the integration of school and life has 
been somewhat accomplished, and 
that all the children of all the people 
are receiving equal opportunity. What 
a comforting rationalization itis! 


LIMITATIONS OF PRESENT HIGH- 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


But advantages are usually accom- 
panied by limitations. The expanded 
curriculum brought with its “bless- 
ings” an amputation of “useless” con- 
tent—classics and literary history 
among them—and a dilution to in- 
sipidity of any materials too difficult 
for the secondary school’s Everyman. 
The elective system has curtailed con- 
centration and depth and has made 
education virtually “‘a thing of shreds 
and patches.” Moreover, the false 
equality of opportunity that attempts 
to deny the undeniable diversity of in- 
telligence has given American high- 
school education the uninspiring char- 
acter of “allness,”’ a mediocrity that 
equates individuality with undesir- 
able deviation. 

American high-school education has 
developed a pseudo-breadth in its 
multiform curriculum, but it has sac- 
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rificed depth. It has given physical, 
mental, social, and vocational “offer- 
ings,” but it has failed to create the 
type of personal integration that 
makes man sense himself as a har- 
monious unity of complementary 
strengths and weaknesses. American 
education has taught the Bill of 
Rights, but it has failed to make the 
student feel an intimate oneness with 
all men and to give him an under- 
standing of his personal function as a 
necessary link in the chain of human 
effort. It has acquainted him with the 
geography, history, and economics of 
other nations, but it has failed to 
point up the interdependence of these 
studies in the lives of human beings 
and the significance of each person, 
each nation, and each era in the cul- 
tural evolution of humanity. Ameri- 


can high-school education at best has 
given the student the facts, but it has 
left no abiding residual understand- 
ings that become a part of the stu- 
dent’s being. The impressive diversity 
of curriculum lacks meaningful unity 
that connects and gives significance to 


the particular studies. Moreover, 
American education has too often at- 
tempted to make all learning “fun” 
and has consequently deprived the 
student of the incomparable inner sat- 
isfaction of mastering the difficult. 
Nor are the superficiality and lack 
of relatedness of the curriculum con- 
tent American education’s only limita- 
tion. Another limitation is the fallacy 
of the education of ali the children. It 
bas long seemed to me that American 
secondary schools have been making 
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poor investments. Voluminous educa- 
tional publications and the pattern of 
high-school education itself—diversity 
of electives, emphasis on “activity,” 
lowering of standards—bear witness 
to the fact that content, method, and 
majority of teacher time are regulated 
for the average or subaverage student. 
The gifted child (with an intelligence 
quotient of 130-65) is left to teach 
himself, for he can meet lowered 
standards admirably. What he might 
be if he had equal opportunity is a 
matter of speculation. 

The gifted American high-school 
student is the student most neglected 
in our present educational system. 
The prevalent philosophy of demo- 
cratic heterogeneity has denied him 
opportunity commensurate with his 
ability ; his intellectual capacity makes 
him especially fitted to benefit from 
the depth, unity, and interdependence 
that the American curriculum lacks. 

Let us look, first, at the typical 
gifted student from our present sys- 
tem; next, at the developments that 
necessitate a change in educational 
philosophy and policy; and, finally, at 
recommended changes in curriculum, 
methods, and teacher preparation. 


THE TYPICAL GIFTED STUDENT 


Our intellectually talented youth is 
a grade-conscious student whose goals 
are to accumulate the necessary cred- 
its and engage in the approved extra- 
class activities that colleges seem to 
desire as collateral. To him, knowledge 
for knowledge’s sake is an unrealistic 
phenomenon; the challenge of inde- 
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pendent thought is rather a punish- 
ment. Heterogeneous grouping has in- 
flated his ego, lowered his standards of 
excellence, and often reduced him to a 
state of inert boredom. He dislikes 
school as much as does the subaverage 
student, but for different reasons. He 
is a circumscribed conversationalist, 
an uncritical thinker; he is superficial, 
immature, and somewhat resignedly 
futile. Often he is the brashest of 
chauvinists, a retailer of generaliza- 
tions and half-truths, a compartmen- 
talized thinker who can neither ana- 
lyze nor synthesize ideas. Although he 
belongs to an honor society and gradu- 
ates at the head of his class, he is un- 
educated in the general and liberal 
senses. 

Defenders of our present secondary- 
school policy and philosophy will cite 
the successes of our students in col- 
leges, special schools, and _ service 
careers. How then could our “credit- 
accumulation” education be inade- 
quate? Why do we need reorganiza- 
tion? 


DEVELOPMENTS NECESSITATING 
CHANGE IN EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY 


A changing national and interna- 
tional scene is slowly making our pres- 
ent education of the intellectually 
gifted as practically unfeasible for 
society in general as it was always in- 
adequate for the individual himself. 
Here are some of the reasons: 

First, it is increasingly imperative 
for Americans to find satisfaction and 
meaning in their personal lives; since 
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vocational goals, for which they so as- 
siduously prepared, must often re- 
main unsatisfied or be seriously com- 
promised. Increasing populations and 
widespread higher education have 
limited financial opportunities and 
vocational choices. In theory, a youth 
still can be anything he wants to be; 
but in real life, he may find his field 
crowded, the income small, and the 
chance for advancement slight. 

Our factual education has fitted him 
for making a living, but not for living. 
If he is vocationally disappointed, he 
is unable to enjoy, as a compensation, 
the intangible satisfactions of books, 
art, music, or the natural beauties and 
the wonder of life itself. In his eyes, 
money equals life, success, happiness. 
He has never learned to integrate 
every experience into a rich inner life. 

Second, it daily becomes more es- 
sential for the American high-school 
student really to understand the 
American scene as a whole: to realize 
the implications to himself and to our 
nation of the closing of the frontiers; 
of the problems of conservation; of the 
reciprocal nature of liberty; of the 
lack of freedom for minorities within 
our own borders; of the importance 
and dignity of each man’s work. A 
knowledge and an understanding of 
the rise and fall of other great nations 
since the inception of historical record 
would reveal to the student the fright- 
ening similarities among the histories 
of nations that only comparison can 
show and would impress upon him 
America’s importance as one link in 
the sequence of history: our depend- 
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ence on many past civilizations and 
the dependence of future civilizations 
on us. 

Lastly, it is now mandatory that 
the student truly understand the real 
meaning of a world united by trans- 
portation. Although his education has 
not made him particularly receptive to 
the idea of interdependence, cultural 
chauvinism—the concept of the all- 
good, all-righteous, and permanently 
superior nation—is now ridiculous. 
Although money has been to him the 
hallmark of greatness, he finds that in- 
ternational co-operation cannot be 
bought. He must develop a cultural 
depth and maturity which will endure 
when financial superiority fades. He 
must understand human relations 


well enough to realize that leadership 
involves a fearful responsibility to 


those led. 

Instead of giving him these things, 
his education has rewarded superfici- 
ality, not depth; has reinforced leader- 
ship with privilege and spoils; has 
praised a mastery of fact and a mini- 
mum of reasonable thinking. For the 
development of a satisfactory inner 
life as a person, for a meaningful citi- 
zenship in a changing national life, for 
an intelligent mature attitude toward 
America’s international position, the 
American secondary education of the 
gifted student is inadequate. 


CHANGES NEEDED TO GIVE 
EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 


In order to develop depth, breadth, 
and sense of unity in the gifted stu- 
dent, some practical, altogether feasi- 
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ble changes should be made in curric- 
ulum content, methodology, and 
teacher preparation. 

In curriculum content.—Intensity, 
rather than diversity, should be the 
keynote for the gifted student. In lieu 
of year-long courses consisting of a 
sequence of units without much re- 
latedness, curriculums should in- 
troduce these three-year prescribed 
courses: (1) significant trends in the 
world’s history, with emphasis on the 
interdependence of geography, eco- 
nomics, and social life of peoples; 
(2) insistent repeated classic themes in 
the prose and poetry of the world; and 
(3) self-adjustment and social adjust- 
ment, stressing the interdependence of 
mankind which is rooted within man’s 
own nature, and the universal charac- 
ter of man’s nature in which the vari- 
ations are more accidental than fun- 
damental. 

These three courses should be so de- 
signed that there would be continuity 
and development and consequent 
breadth and depth; then truly there 
would be a core of “common learn- 
ings” from which the other elective 
subjects would gain significance and 
perspective. Science would assume a 
manifold meaning: man’s search to 
understand his universe; his depend- 
ence on the inquiry of men of all eras 
and nations; his superiority to his dis- 
coveries; the import of scientific dis- 
covery and invention to the history of 
man, his religious thought, and his lit- 
erature. No longer only a problem of 
translation and syntax, foreign lan- 
guage would be a channel through 
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which the men of other nations spoke 
of universal problems of mankind. 

What specifically might each of the 
prescribed courses include? 

A course entitled “Significant 
Trends in the World’s History” should 
emphasize the idea of history as a rec- 
ord of man’s search for happiness; the 
evolutionary character of history; the 
interdependence of eras; events that in 
the past heralded change, dissolution, 
breakdown, and the imminence of 
war; the interrelations of geography, 
history, economics, and basic human 
drives. Such an approach to history 
would reveal the why as well as the 
what. Such interpretation of the his- 
torical data would point up that Ameri- 
ca is but a part of a continuous evolu- 
tion. The student would be far better 
able to evaluate the significance of his 
present courses if he knew the past as 
trends rather than as a sequence of 
memorized names, dates, places; he 
could better understand parallel de- 
velopments in other nations. 

A course entitled “Insistent Classic 
Themes in the Prose and Poetry of the 
World” should differentiate the acci- 
dents of literature—the era-bound 
qualities—from the essence of litera- 
ture; should indicate the repetition of 
the basic ideas that mankind has 
found valuable; and should point out 
the mental, emotional, and social 
problems about which man has re- 
peatedly written in prose and poetry. 
As the adolescent strives to clarify his 
relation to his expanding world, such a 
study would certainly engender in him 
a sense of belongingness to the human 
family and an appreciation for the 
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power of language to surmount the 
barriers of time, space, and nationality 
and to speak intimately to his heart 
and mind. 

A course entitled “Self-adjustment 
and Social Adjustment” should em- 
phasize the attributes common to hu- 
man nature; the relation of choices of 
goals to happiness; the many-sided re- 
wards of vocations well carried out; 
the universality (hence necessity) of 
family life; the meaning of equality; 
the importance of self-appraisal and 
self-education; preparation for, and 
the values of, living alone and living 
together; vehicles for the expression of 
man’s emotions (art and music); the 
basic principles of artistic work (sym- 
metry, design, harmony). Every gift- 
ed student should be accorded at least 
the pleasure of recognizing the master- 
pieces of art. He should, too, enjoy 
working in his own chosen medium. 
Knowledge of a masterpiece often de- 
velops into genuine appreciation when 
an individual attempts the work him- 
self. 

In methodology.—The worth of cur- 
riculum content is often dissipated by 
the method of teaching employed. 
(Just witness the “study” of a Mil- 
tonic sonnet in a secondary class- 
room!) Intellectual challenge should 
be the keynote for the gifted student. 
Abstracting principles and significant 
interrelations; interpretation of infer- 
ence; synthesizing facts for conclu- 
sions; tracing themes, selecting and re- 
jecting the important and the unim- 
portant; unemotionalized criticism 
based on total consideration of the 
many factors involved—these are the 
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techniques of learning and teaching 
that should replace emphasis on ac- 
cumulation of facts, memorization, 
unproductive and often confusing 
“discussion for discussion’s sake,” and 
optional and frequently vaguely re- 
lated activities—all of which are prev- 
alent methods in either our traditional 
or modern schools. 

For the gifted student, neither the 
core curriculum nor the unit method, 
in and of itself, is a panacea. To utilize 
either of these procedures advanta- 
geously, homogeneous grouping, pre- 
planned curriculum content as out- 
lined in the earlier sections of this 
paper, and implementation of the ma- 
terials by the methods just described 
must be assumed. Otherwise, method, 
matter, and related work are likely to 
be geared to the median group—a pro- 
cedure which leaves the subaverage 
student puzzled, the gifted student 
bored. Unchallenged, the bored soon 
gravitate to mediocre fact-finding, 
voluminous uncritical reading, mas- 
tery of unimportant tasks; they con- 
fuse quantity for quality, discuss ver- 
balisms rather than ideas, and claim 
superiority by comparison with the 
subaverage. Lost is the goal of general 
or liberal education! 

In teacher preparation.—The desir- 
able teacher for the program outlined 
for the gifted secondary-school stu- 
dent should have the type of liberal 
arts education that insures a factual 
knowledge and a deep and mature un- 
derstanding of our cultural heritage. 
Wide reading; mastery of a second 
language; acquaintance through hand, 
heart, and mind with the arts; travel 
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in the form of excursions into the 
world of men and into that of nature 
—all these are the necessary prepara- 
tions for the genuine teacher. Al- 
though he needs some training in 
methods, evaluations, and procedures, 
such implementation should always be 
distinctly subservient to his knowledge 
of subject matter. A year’s study of 
techniques would probably suffice; 
primarily he needs to develop creativi- 
ty in adapting method to subject 
matter. 

But far more important than his 
mastery of method is the teacher’s 
conviction about challenging the tal- 
ented to the utmost; his desire to 
awaken in them the spirit of intellec- 
tual curiosity; his sense of America’s 
need for secure, well-informed, con- 
structively critical, liberally educated 
students. The desire for a rich inner 
life can only be aroused by one who 
himself has lived meaningfully. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


The changes in curriculum, method, 
and teacher preparation outlined are 
all absolutely feasible. There is, in 
fact, some teacher preparation of this 
type now in progress. But American 
educational policy makers must see 
the need for conservation of our intel- 
lectual resources. Wise men from the 
time of Plato on saw the menace of 
mediocrity in the democratic system. 
America is not miraculously exempt 
from this destructive possibility. If 
we are to have the intellectual elite we 
so obviously need, secondary educa- 
tion must begin helping gifted students 
develop to their highest capacities. 
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FREE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS ARE EXPENSIVE 


L. B. EZELL anp PAUL COLEMAN, JR. 
University of Texas 


ODAY, more than ever before, the 
of secondary educa- 
tion is looked upon as a necessity for 
the boy or girl who hopes to gain eco- 
nomic independence and become a 
contributing member of society. 
Young people who drop out of high 
school short of graduation encounter a 
barrier to employment and promotion. 
It is clear that, in our “free public 
schools,” no economic factor should 
cause children to leave school so long 
as they can profit by attendance. 
However, it has long been known, 
through the work of Counts' and 
many subsequent investigations, that 
the public high school is somewhat 
selective on an economic basis. Pupils 
from the higher economic levels are 
more likely to remain in school than 
are those from lower levels. Those per- 
sons in greatest need of secondary edu- 
cation seem to be the ones most liable 
to premature elimination. Few high 
schools have met the problem of hid- 
den costs—those expenses which em- 
barrass the penniless student, impover- 
ish his school experience, and often 
lead to his untimely withdrawal. 

1George Sylvester Counts, The Selective 
Character of American Secondary Education. 


Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
19. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1922. 


A SAMPLE INVESTIGATION 


As a specific case, the extra costs to 
students attending five, small, four- 
year high schools in central Texas 
were studied. The schools and their 
enrolments were as follows: Bastrop, 
110; Elgin, 172; Round Rock, 178; 
Burnet, 180; and Smithville, 185. 

The method of investigation used 
was that devised by Hand,? with very 
few modifications. All teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the five schools were 
interviewed, and the class-record files 
in each school were studied for de- 
tailed information. During the inter- 
views, three questionnaires were dis- 
tributed: a subject inventory, an ex- 
tra-curriculum activity inventory, and 
a general cost-of-participation inven- 
tory. All questionnaires were checked, 
and completed when necessary, by the 
principal or superintendent of each 
school. 

DETAILED COSTS 


Class dues.—In two schools no class 
dues were levied. Costs of maintaining 
good standing in the student bodies in 


2 Harold C. Hand, How To Conduct the Hidden 
Tuition Costs Study. Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 4. Circular 
Series, No. 51. Springfield, Illinois: Vernon L. 
Nickell, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1949. 
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FREE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS ARE EXPENSIVE 


other schools ranged from $0.45 for 
Elgin Freshmen to $1.50 for Bastrop 
Freshmen. A few Juniors at Elgin paid 
$4.50, but for most of them this assess- 
ment was met by services to the class 
rather than in cash. 

Costs of taking courses.—In four of 
the five schools the subject causing the 
greatest expense to the pupil or his 
family was band. In three schools the 
costs involved in taking band were 
over $20.00. In vocational-agriculture 
courses an extreme cost range, from 
$1.40 to $22.00, was noted. Students 
spent from $5.00 to $13.40 on courses 
in typewriting. Costs for homemaking 
courses were close to $5.00 in each 
school. In the old-line academic fields 
the extra costs were small. 

The extra-class organizations.—The 
most expensive extra-class organiza- 
tion was the Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca, the costs for participation ranging 
from $7.25 at Burnet to $18.60 at 
Smithville. For membership in the 
Future Homemakers of America, girls 
spent from $1.75 at Round Rock to 
$5.30 at Bastrop. Participation in 
boys’ basketball cost nothing in two 
schools but cost up to $7.50 at Burnet. 
Girls’ basketball, reported from four 
schools, involved no individual cost at 
Round Rock but required $25.00 at 
Burnet. Costs for baseball, reported 
from four schools, ranged from $5.00 
to $11.00. The greatest single expendi- 
ture reported for an extra-curriculum 
activity was $39.75 for the leaders of 
the pep squad at Smithville. 

Home athletic contests—F or attend- 
ing all home athletic contests, costs to 
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students ranged from $2.40 at Elgin to 
$7.00 at Round Rock. Most of this ex- 
pense was for admission to football 
and basketball games. 

Forensics, music, dramatics, pay as- 
semblies—Costs for pay assemblies, 
band concerts, musicals, operettas, 
and plays were moderate, ranging 
from $0.30 to $3.50. Three schools re- 
ported only one item each under this 
heading. 

Class or school social functions.— 
Eligibility to attend all class and 
school functions to which the pupil 
was otherwise entitled cost nothing at 
Round Rock and Bastrop. The pupils 
at Smithville and Burnet paid $0.50 
for such privileges; at Elgin they paid 
$2.00. It should be remembered that 
costs for clothing or costumes were not 
included. 

School publications—Four schools 


_ supported yearbooks, and one of these 


also had a school paper. The total 
costs for student publications ranged 
from $3.00 to $4.00. 

School insignia.—The only insignia 
item reported, Senior rings, was com- 
mon to all schools. The cost ranged 
from $13.00 at Smithville to $20.70 at 
Elgin. 

Graduation costs——The reported 
costs of graduation included money 
paid for announcements, invitations, 
cards, caps and gowns, class gifts, and 
photographs. The average total costs 
for these items ranged from $4.25 at 
Round Rock to $12.00 at Elgin. 

Miscellaneous cost-——The average 
costs paid by pupils for necessary mis- 
cellaneous items ranged from $5.30 at 
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Bastrop to $10.90 at Smithville. Rep- 
resentative items in this category were 
fountain pens, pencils, notebooks and 
notebook paper, insurance, and con- 
tributions. 


THE GENERAL PICTURE 


By way of summary, the high, aver- 
age, and low costs paid by students are 
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for a Bastrop Freshman. Freshmen 
spent from $20.30 to $90.95; Sopho- 
mores, from $22.55 to $76.50; Juniors, 
from $23.35 to $79.85; and Seniors, 
from $48.85 to $96.30. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


When a Freshman in a small high 
school must raise more than $20.00, 


TABLE 1 


HIGH, AVERAGE, AND LOW COSTS OF FRESHMAN, SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR, 
AND SENIOR STUDENTS IN FIVE TEXAS HIGH SCHOOLS 


ScHOOL 


Round Rock Bastrop Smithville 


$53.90 
33.75 
28.30 


$42.80 
37.85 
20.30 


$90.95 
43.65 
24.30 


73.40 
55.25 
29.25 


52.40 
33.45 
27.45 


79.85 
53.35 
32.95 


59.85 
43.75 
29.60 


59.50 
56.10 
48.85 


94.25 
67.30 
49.80 


set forth by school and class in Table 
1. Average costs varied little for the 
first three classes but jumped sharply 
for Seniors. The highest average cost 
was $77.80 for Elgin Seniors. The 
lowest average was $33.45 for Round 
Rock Sophomores. The high costs 
ranged from $96.30 for an Elgin 
Senior to $42.80 for a Bastrop Fresh- 
man. The low costs ranged from 
$60.00 for an Elgin Senior to $20.30 


possibly up to $90.00, for expenses not 
covered by public funds, many Fresh- 
men will be embarrassed and many 
will be “left out.’”’ When a Senior in a 
similar school must pay from $50.00 to 
$100.00 in order to enjoy the full privi- 
leges and benefits of the school, in- 
cluding graduation expenses, many 
students will never become Seniors, 
and many Seniors will not be graduat- 
ed. Numbers of graduates will have 
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bitter memories mixed with the sweet. 

It is high time for public schools to 
take stock of the activities carried on 
by them or in their name that mortify 
the nonaffluent students or that oper- 
ate in other ways to lower the genuine 
democracy of public education. This 
is especially true of those activities 
that put high-school graduation on an 
economic basis. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the educational 
validity of every activity should be 
brought into question. Those which 
fail to meet this test should be elimi- 
nated, and those which are education- 
ally defensible should be paid for from 
regular school revenues and not by the 
student. A process along these lines 
was successfully carried out in Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, a few years ago, under 
the skilful leadership of the principal 
of the senior high school. A slight in- 
crease in the millage was adequate to 
insure full participation of every stu- 
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dent in the various aspects of school 
life and to avoid embarrassment and 
denial of privilege to the least econom- 
ically favored.* Such a program neces- 
sarily would be brought along slowly 
and carefully. 

Granted that disagreement will con- 
tinue to exist in regard to the provi- 
sion of certain items at public expense 
—for instance, class rings—we cannot 
consistently claim a democratic phi- 
losophy of education and, at the same 
time, operate the schools in such a way 
that purely educational advantages 
are lost to certain students for eco- 
nomic reasons. Whatever is carried 
out in public high schools in the name 
of education must be made available 
to all students. In no other way can 
free public education be made free 
indeed. 

3 Minard W. Stout, “Managing the Activity 
Program,” Bulletin of the National Association 


of Secondary-School Principals, XXXII (March, 
1948), 4-12. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


PAUL B. JACOBSON 
University of Oregon 


ROBERT R. WIEGMAN 
Portland State Extension Center 


‘eq NUMBER of articles published 
in the area of secondary-school 
organization and administration dur- 
ing the year covered by this bibliog- 
raphy precludes listing all those of 


merit. The articles that are included 
are, in the opinion of the compilers, 
representative of the material pub- 
lished during the twelve-month period 
from July, 1953, through June, 1954. 


ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


585. Kruc, Epwarp A.; LIDDLE, CLIFFORD 

S.; and ScHENK, QuENTIN F. “Mul- 
tiple-Period Classes in Wisconsin,’ 
Educational Leadership, XI (March, 
1954), 363-67. 
A fact-finding phase of a study of high- 
school organizational patterns opening the 
way toward curriculum modifications 
which may be made possible by multiple- 
period classes. 


. PARKER, J. CEcIL, and Epwarps, T. 
‘Schools for Adolescents: 
Organization,” Review of Educational 
Research, XXIV (February, 1954), 
74-82. 

A comprehensive survey of related research 
and a detailed listing of sources but with 
minimal comment and explanation. 


587. RESEARCH DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL 
EpucaTion Association. “Antifrater- 
nity Rules,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 


cipals, XXXVIII (March, 1954), 80- 
95. 


Describes the development of fraternities 
and cites United States Supreme Court 
rulings against fraternities. Also gives, 
for each state, the statutes and reference 
codes, along with applicable court rulings. 


, RICHARDSON, W. C. “Trends in Public 
School Education in England,” Journal 
of Educational Sociology, XXVII (Sep- 
tember, 1953), 4-15. 


A discussion of the purposes and organiza- 
tion of private and public schools in Eng- 
land. Their cultural significance and the 
characteristics favorable to their survival 
are described. 


. TARBET, DoNnALp G. “What Auxiliary 
Services Are Needed?” High School 
Journal, XXXVII (October, 1953), 
20-24. 

A brief summary of auxiliary services which 
might be included in a complete school 
program. 
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Junior ScHoo. 


590. AmuNDSON, CaRL L. “Scheduling 


Classes in the Junior High School,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXTX( May, 1954), 281-83. 
Reviews basic steps in planning class 
schedules to meet needs of pupils and to 
offer them some choice. 


. Fouts, CLARK M. ‘‘Trends in the Jun- 
ior High School Program,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (March, 
1954), 9-21. 

A historical survey of the development of 
the junior high school and a presentation 
of arguments for and against integrated 
programs. 

. GAUMNITZ, WALTER H., and HUtt, J. 
Dan. “Junior High School versus the 
Traditional (8-4) High School Organi- 
zation,” Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVIII (March, 1954), 112-21. 
(Also in Circular No. 373, 1953, United 
States Office of Education, and in 
American Teacher, XX XVIII [Novem- 
ber, 1953], 6-9.) 

Indicates trends away from 8-4 plan, but 
lists several major advantages of each 
organizational plan. 


. GRuHN, HERMAN A., and FENN, HER- 
BERT J. “A Homeroom Can Be the 
Heart of a Junior High School,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXIX (May, 1954), 277-80. 
Summarizes the purposes of a home-room 
program and suggests aids for effective 
implementation. 


. GruuN, WittraAm T. “Some Signifi- 
cant Developments in Junior High 
School Education,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVIII (April, 1954), 
340-47. 


Reports observations of current practices 
in junior high schools based on visitations 
to the schools. 


595. Koos, LEonarp V. “Junior High 


School Reorganization after a Half- 
Century,” School Review, LXI (Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 1953), 
393-99, 479-87, 527-40. 

The authoritative statement on the de- 
velopment and present condition of the 
junior high school. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


. “A Junior College Check List,” Junior 


College Journal, XXIV (April, 1954), 
476-83. 

Suggests a check list of guiding principles 
for improving the effectiveness of an edu- 
cational institution. 


. BOREN, CLAUDE B. “Why a Junior 


College Movement?” Junior College 
Journal, XXIV (February, 1954), 345- 
57. 


Considers the social factors contributing 
to the development of the junior college. 


. RicHarpson, DunBAR. “A Crisis 


in the Norwegian Folk High Schools,” 
Junior College Journal, XXIV (Decem- 
ber, 1953), 225-32. 

Parallels drawn between folk schools and 
American junior colleges are used to illus- 
trate adaptive changes necessary for the 
existence of each. 


. Rotanp, LEo J. “Professional Prepara- 


tion of Junior College Administrators,” 
Junior College Journal, XXIV (Octo- 
ber, 1953), 72-80. 


Reports the findings of a questionnaire 
study concerning the academic back- 
grounds, work experiences, and opinions of 
136 junior-college administrators in 14 
states. 


600. TEAD, Orpway. “A Junior College for 


Your Daughter?” Junior College Jour- 
nal, XXIV (October, 1953), 65-71. 
Emphasizes the unique and definite mis- 
sion of the private junior college. 


601. ‘What Educational Program for the 


13th and 14th Years—The Commu- 


591 
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602. 


603. 


605. 


nity College or Junior College?” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, XXXVIII 
(April, 1954), 75-78. 


Suggests criteria for evaluating a com- 
munity college and points out that one of 
its important functions is that of preparing 
youth for further college work. 


ARTICULATION 


BLEIFELD, Maurice. “Articulation of 
High School and Junior High School,” 
High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City, XXXV (Sep- 
tember, 1953), 53-56. 


Reports the deliberations of a conference 
held to improve teaching and guidance in 
high-school biology and junior high school 
general science. 


“Curriculum Development and School-— 
College Relations: A Symposium,” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, XXXVIII 
(April, 1954), 302-8. 


Will French, Charles W. Sanford, Leon Ss. 


Waskin, and T. Harry Broad discuss or- 
ganization for curriculum improvement, 
programs for nonacademic students, and 
mutual problems of schools and colleges. 


. Gerritz, E. M. “Easing Transition 


from High School to College,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 98-101. 


Identifies and discusses seven recent de- 
velopments which can definitely improve 
high-school-college relations. 


Hunt, Herortp C. “Problems of Ar- 
ticulation between High School and 
College,” Educational Forum, XVIII 
(March, 1954), 281-85. 


Points out that changing ratios of high- 
school and college attendance pose new 
problems if counseling procedures and ad- 
ministrative practices are to aid pupils 
effectively in the transition from high 
school to college. 


606. 


607. 


608. 


610. 


RourRAL EpvucatTion! 


Dawson, Howarp A. ‘‘Developments 
in Rural Areas,” School Executive, 
LXXIII (January, 1954), 79-81. 
Maintains that the developments in rural 
life and education have brought forward 
perhaps the most urgent problem in Ameri- 
can school administration today. 


Morris, Giyn. “Resources for Guid- 
ance in Rural Areas,” NEA Journal, 
XLIII (January, 1954), 17-18. 

Claims that in every rural community there 
are numerous human and natural re- 
sources as yet untapped. 


ZABEL, Donatp L. “Reorganization 
into Community Unit District Alters 
Activities,” School Activities, XXV 
(December, 1953), 115-17. 


Presents the major findings of a question- 
naire study involving 110 community- 
unit district high-school administrators, 
who were asked to compare present extra- 
curriculum activity programs with those 
of former years. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


. Jones, Hersert B. “Industrial Arts 


Is Not Vocational Education,” Clearing 
House, XXVIII (December, 1953), 
205-8. 


Explains the difference between the valu- 
able but small-scale industrial-arts pro- 
gram and genuine vocational education, 
which is beyond the reach of the average 
high school. 


PATTERSON, W. F. ‘‘Importance of Re- 
lated Instruction to Apprenticeship,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, XLIII (March, 1954), 66A. 


Contends that continued co-operation be- 
tween representatives of employers, labor, 
public apprenticeship agencies, and vo- 
cational-education leaders is necessary in 
order to provide adequate instruction. 


1See also Item 4 (Chitwood) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the January, 


1954, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


“Community Development through 
Adult Education: A Symposium,” 
School Executive, LX XIII (May, 1954), 
71-83. 


Reviews community projects; points out 
the part universities can play; describes 
the work of community councils; suggests 
how the schools can help rural communi- 
ties; and describes programs in a large city 
system. 


Davison, O. W. “Oklahoma Accepts 
Public School Responsibility for Adult 
Education,” School Executive, LXXTII 
(September, 1953), 56-58. 


Shows that adequate surveying of local 
needs and resources is a prerequisite to 
successful adult education. 


Nourse, LAURENCE G., and MAHONEY, 
WittuM M. “Adult Education on a 
Shoestring,” School Executive, LX XIII 
(December, 1953), 47-49. 

Points out that the enjoyment by adults 
of how-to-do-it classes and the resulting 
community interest in over-all school pro- 
grams need not be hindered by a low budget. 


Ricu, KAaturyn. ‘In Adult Education, 
It’s Mass Media Tools,” School Execu- 
tive, LXXIII (September, 1953), 82-83. 
Argues that radio and television represent 


the most effective media for adult educa- 
tion. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


AHRENS, Maurice R. “Planning for 
the Reorganization of the Secondary 
School Program,” High School Journal, 
XXXVII (May, 1954), 229-33. 

Lists guiding principles for maintaining 
continuous staff and community support 
of curriculum reorganization. 


BARNES, MELVIN W. “Learn To Use 
Plain Talk,” School Executive, LXXIII 
(December, 1953), 50-51. 


617. 


618. 


619. 


620. 


621. 
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Contends that educators’ failure to use 
language understood by laymen is one of 
the reasons why public education is hag- 
ridden with attacks. 


BisH, CHARLES E. “PTA Programs at 
the Senior High School Level,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (March, 
1954), 60-61. 


Presents one school’s solution to the 
problem of gaining active parent interest. 


CocKING, WALTER D. School in 
the Community Family,” School Execu- 
tive, LX XIII (April, 1954), 7. 

Points out that one community agency 
cannot develop without involving others 
and that, until there is mutual understand- 
ing of the work of all agencies and team- 
work exists among them, little can be done 
to improve the whole community. 


Gans, Roma. “Issues in School-Com- 
munity Relations,” Educational Leader- 
ship, XI (February, 1954), 297-99. 
Argues that only by facing fundamental 
issues squarely can school and communi- 
ties work together effectively. 


Koopman, G. RosBert. New Theo- 
retical Approach to Secondary School 
Planning,” Nation’s Schools, LII (De- 
cember, 1953), 50-57. 


Proposes that essential learnings are most 
economically and efficiently achieved in 
self-contained classrooms within com- 
munity-centered schools. Gives a novel 
approach to the construction and use of 
areas for specialized activities. 


OwENns, RoBeErt G. “Community Con- 
trol of Public School Policies,” A meri- 
can School Board Journal, CXXVIII 
(February, 1954), 51, 106. 

Emphasizes that general control of school 
policy should be kept in the hands of the 
people but that no one group—religious, 
political, economic, or otherwise—should 
have the privilege of speaking for all the 
people. 
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622. SPEARS, HAROLD; SHAW, ARCHIBALD 
B.; KELLEy, C.; MELBy, ERNEST 
O.; and McC arn, C. “Reac- 
tions from the Field on G. R. Koop- 
man’s Approach to Secondary School 
Planning,” Nation’s Schools, LIII (Jan- 
uary, 1954), 66-69. 
Five authors present comments and criti- 
cisms of Koopman’s article (Item 620 
above). 


. Wotrr, Max. “The School in the Com- 


munity,” Teachers College Record, LV 
(November, 1953), 97-100. 


Illustrates a transition from community 
resentment of school-staff participation in 
community affairs to a recognition of the 
need for a wider role. A meeting to discuss 
bond-election failure started with opinions 
that the staff did not have enough teaching 
of the three R’s to keep them busy. Com- 
munity testimonials for specific examples 
of democratic community action through 
the school changed the outlook. 


ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL? 


. Bower, Homer C., and OTHERs. 
“Making High School Schedules,” 
Educational Research Bulletin (Pitts- 
burgh Schools), XXVIII (March-April, 
1954), 97-109. 

A comprehensive survey of problems in 
terms of the over-all schedule and of 
individual pupil assignment. Generous 
inclusion of illustrative charts and forms. 


. Davis, H. Curtis. ‘Where Does the 

Time Go?” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, ‘XXVIII (October, 
1953), 347-61. 
The preliminary report of a detailed time 
study by three hundred high-school prin- 
cipals. More complete reports will appear 
in subsequent issues. 


. Douctass, Hart R. Modern Adminis- 

tration of Secondary Schools: A Revision 
and Extension of “Organization and 
Administration of Secondary Schools.” 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1954. Pp. xii+ 
602. 
Discusses democratic trends in adminis- 
tration and supervision, interrelations of 
administrative officers, and administrative 
problems. 


2 See also Item 11 (Knight) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the January, 1954, 
issue of the Elementary School Journai, and 
Item 569 (McFarland) in the list appearing in 
the September, 1954, issue of the School Review. 


627. 


629. 


Epmonson, J. B. “Professional Strat- 
egy for the School Administrator,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XX XVIII 
(March, 1954), 34-36. 


Summarizes observations concerning pro- 
fessional strategy and points out that good 
strategy may spell the difference between 
unhappy or happy experiences as a school 
administrator. 


. GRIEDER, CALVIN, and ROSENSTENGEL, 


Everett. Public School Ad- 
ministration. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1954. Pp. xii+622. 


Discusses the achievements of modern ad- 
ministration and analyzes those adminis- 
trative activities which can be improved. 
Contains numerous examples of both wise 
and undesirable techniques to guide the 
administrator in making everyday de- 
cisions. 


LeErpo.p, L. E. “You Either Have the 
Right—or You Don’t: 20 Common 
Points of School Law,” Clearing House, 
XXVIII (October, 1953), 69-77. 
Summary of legal opinions regarding sev- 
eral cases of controversial home-school 
responsibilities and rights. 


. Price, Hucu G. “The Role of Admin- 
istration in Excellent Teaching,” Jun- 
ior College Journal, XXIV (September, 
1953), 37-42. 
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Describes administrative roles in establish- 
ing a climate for learning and in encourag- 
ing personnel security and professional 
growth. 


. WETZLER, Witson F. “Use of Job 


Analysis towards More Effective Edu- 
cational Administrative Practices,’ Ed- 
ucational Administration and Super- 
vision, XL (February, 1954), 113-16. 
The need to avoid overlapping functions 
and to clarify responsibilities is presented 
and steps in job analysis are explained. 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


. COULTER, KENNETH. “You Can’t Or- 


ganize Democracy,” School Executive, 
LXXIII (February, 1954), 50-51. 


Discusses seven facets of democracy. 
Emphasizes that organization can help, 
but only after there is some understanding 
of the meaning of democracy. 


. NADLER, Maurice. “Democratic vs. 
Autocratic School Administration,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals, XX XVIII 
(March, 1954), 22-25. 


Compares the characteristics of a school 
system designed to prepare youth for life 
in a democracy with the characteristics 
of a school system designed to prepare 
youth for life in a totalitarian state. 


. WETZLER, Witson F. “Administering 


Schools by Staff Dynamics,” American 
School Board Journal, CXXVIII (April, 
1954), 27-28. 

Describes the dynamic nature of staff be- 
havior and shows how the use of newer 
democratic techniques will facilitate better 
performance. 


. Writes, Kiwpatt. “Where Does Co- 


operation Start?” Educational Leader- 
ship, XI (February, 1954), 307-10. 


A summary of the qualities of leadership 
and conditions which contribute toward 
co-operative approaches to educational 
problems. 


PERSONNEL? 


636. DAvis, FRANK G. “What Do You Mean 
—Pupil Personnel Services?” Clearing 
House, XXVIII (October, 1953), 85- 
88. 


Defines pupil personnel services and dis- 
cusses fourteen activities and services 
usually considered to belong to this classifi- 
cation. 


637. Fouts, CLARK M. “The Role of the 
Junior High School Principal in the 
Guidance Program,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (Febru- 
ary, 1954), 1-8. 

Discusses the basic elements of an or- 
ganized guidance program. 


. Fox, Mitprep G. “Providing for the 
Gifted,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXXVII (November, 1953), 
78-81. 


A discussion of scheduling and school or- 
ganization devised for teaching superior 
students. 


. McGee, Grorce A. “We Increased 
Our Holding Power with Our Second- 
ary-School Students,” NEA Journal, 
XLII (November, 1953), 482. 


Tells how curriculum modification and an 
expanded year-round guidance program in 
one school served to reduce the tendency 
of less competent students to be forced 
prematurely into adult problems. Little 
specific organizational detail is offered, but 
an adequate statement of the problem is 
given. 


. McQuacceE, Cart. “This High School 
Uses Two Grades per Course,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, LII (August, 1953), 48- 
49, 


3 See also Item 43 (Strang) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the January, 1954, 
issue of the Elementary School Journal, and 
Item 533 (Odell) in the list appearing in the 
September, 1954, issue of the School Review. 
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Discusses the use of A to F performance 
marks on comparative achievement accom- 
panied by S and U ratings of performance- 
capacity ratio. 


. Mrnortti, Victor. “Identifying Good 
School Citizens,” School Review, LXII 
(February, 1954), 78-86. 

Reports the findings of a free-response 
questionnaire study designed to identify 
good school citizens. 


DISCIPLINE 


. GARBER, LEE O. “‘The Teacher’s Right 
To Administer Corporal Punishment,” 
Nation’s Sckools, LIII (February, 1954), 
83-84. 

A court case clarifies responsibilities and 
limitations of a teacher’s standing in loco 
pareniis. 


. Lyncu, JAMEs M., Jr. “For Good Dis- 
cipline, You Must Plan,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (March, 
1954), 56-59. 

Reports a number of conclusions drawn 
from a continuing study of students who 
get into difficulties at school. 


. RACINE PRINCIPALS’ COUNCIL, RACINE, 
Wisconsin. “A Policy Statement on 
Discipline,” Clearing House, XXVIII 
(May, 1954), 518-19. 

Suggests six basic guides which will help 
in developing good discipline. 


STAFF RELATIONS 


. FuRJANICK, Priscrza S. “A Substitute 
Considers the Substitute,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XL 
(March, 1954), 163-67. 

Outlines an in-service training program for 
more effective substitute teaching. 


. GrirFitHs, DANIEL E. “Some Prac- 
tices That Really Improve Staff Rela- 
tions,” Nation’s Schools, LII (August, 
1953), 41. 


Summarizes teacher suggestions for more 
effective administration guidance in staff 


relations. Offers no new ideas or compre- 
hensive research summary, but gives eleven 
general suggestions. 


. Harris, Raymonp P. “There’s a Right 


Way To Obtain Generai Agreement at 
Faculty Meetings,” Nation’s Schools, 
LIII (March, 1954), 86-88. 

States that small gatherings and study 
groups can use the technique of general 
consensus more effectively than they can 
use parliamentary procedures. 


Pustic RELATIONS* 


. BALDWIN, RoBert D. “Teaming Up 


for Better Schools,” American School 
Board Journal, CXXII (November, 
1953), 27-28. 


Sets forth some of the important duties, 
responsibilities, limitations, and _ rela- 
tions of boards of education, the public, 
and profession. 


. CuHaRTERS, W. W., Jr. “In a Public 


Relations Program Facts Are Never 
Enough,” Nation’s Schools, LIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 56-58. 


Discusses four major reasons why presenta- 
tion of the facts is not conducive to opinion 
change. Points out that confirmed opinions 
are changed only by analysis of, and con- 
centration upon, underlying forces which 
give them support. 


. Hutt, J. H. “The Open Door Policy Is 
Not Enough,” School Executive, LXXII 
(August, 1953), 58-59. 


Emphasizes two-way public relations and 
the importance of child-centered, com- 
munity-centered purposes for schools. 


. JELINEK, JAmeEs J. “Let Folks Know 


about Your High School,” School and 
Community, XL (January, 1954), 8-9. 
Offers a check list that may be used to poll 
the community to determine what in- 
formation schools should present to 
patrons. 


*See also Item 627 in this list. 
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652. LARSEN, Roy E. “Citizen Participa- 655. SumpTion, MERLE R. “Who Does 


tion in 1953,” School Executive, LX XIII 
(January, 1954), 52-54. 

Reports the activities of citizens’ com- 
mittees and points out how such groups 
have begun to shift their efforts toward 
long-range programs of school improve- 
ment. 


. Meyer, Acnes E. “An Appeal for 
Common Sense,” Educational Leader- 
ship, XI (October, 1953), 28-35. 
Defines modern “vigilantism’’ and pre- 
sents positive ways that schools can meet 
current unjustified attacks. 


. Morrison, Witma. “Reporting the 
Schools,” Oregon Education Journal, 
XXVIII (February, 1954), 4-6, 31. 

A journalist explains how schools may 
help the development of a responsible press 
interested in the fair presentation of 
school news. 


What in a Citizens Survey?” School 
Executive, LXXIII (November, 1953), 
58. 

Outlines a working guide for conducting 
citizen surveys and stresses the value of 
setting up definite areas of responsibility 
which are agreed upon at the outset by the 
parties concerned. 


STANDARDS AND ACCREDITATION 


. ACKERLUND, GEORGE C. “A High 


School Diploma for Whom?” School 
Executive, LXXTIII (November, 1953), 
43-45. 

Contends that the highest standard any 
high school can attain would be reached if 
the school (1) provided educational op- 
portunities for every student according to 
his needs and capacities, (2) made the 
elimination of failure a school policy, and 
(3) did everything possible to keep stu- 
dents in school through graduation. 
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* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


BERNARD E. MELAND, Higher Education and 
the Human Spirit. Chicago 37: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. x-+204. $4.00. 


Bernard Meland, a liberal theologian 
whose scholarly base is poetry and philoso- 
phy rather than Holy Writ, has presented in 
Higher Education and the Human Spirit an 
eloquently written argument on some basic 
issues of life and thought which deserves 
careful reading and wide discussion. Let me 
hasten to add that the argument is not pri- 
marily “religious” or theological; still less is 
it concerned with the content and values of 
the Christian tradition or with the necessity 
of re-introducing the Christian faith into the 
modern university—as was, for instance, 
true of Sir Walter Moberly’s notable volume 
of a few years back, The Crisis in the Univer- 
sity (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press, 1949). Moreover, its implications are 
much broader than “higher” education de- 
spite the explicit restriction of the title. 

Meland’s starting point is the question: 
“What kinds of knowledge do we have?” 
Several types are distinguished, one of them, 
of course, being the “scientific,’”’ which he 
tends unfortunately to equate with quantita- 
tive measurement. (Of this, more later.) 
This blemish is not fatal to his position, how- 
ever. The form of knowledge or the mode of 
thought which he is most interested in ex- 
ploring lies, so he believes, beyond the realm 
of the concrete, the quantitative, and the 
scientifically verifiable. Following William 
James, he speaks of this as the “fringe” of 
perceptive intuition that envisions essential 
relations through the imaginative identifica- 
tion of the observer with the subject. This 


property is christened “the appreciative con- 
sciousness” and is discussed as follows: 


Finally, the appreciative consciousness must 
be seen as a disciplined, co-ordinated working of 
the mind and sensitivities in a way that embraces 
the relevant and decisive factors in a situation, 
however clear or unfocused these factors may be. 
In parting company with the insistent concern to 
attend only to clear and distinct ideas, the appre- 
ciative consciousness is motivated by a reconcep- 
tion of the realities we experience, and of the na- 
ture of truth pertaining to these realities. It is in 
the complexity of meaning, arising from the in- 
terrelation of facts and forces, which arrests its 
attention. For it is by apprehending the signs and 
intimations which are constantly occurring with- 
in this complexity that one comes upon the 
truth of any situation. These signs and intima- 
tions are always of a transitive and relational 
character. They are discerned, not in the noting 
or measuring of fixed facts, but in the attending 
to the process wherein facts are moving toward 
new facts or toward a new status by reason of 
other facts or other circumstances [pp. 77-78]. 


As the reader can readily appreciate, there 
is, first of all, the problem of discerning pre- 
cisely what the author means by this and 
similar passages. In a rough, approximate 
fashion, most of us would subscribe to the 
proposition that many of the acts we under- 
take and the policies we recommend are not 
based on scientific evidence and, indeed, fre- 
quently deal with ranges of phenomena 
where precise knowledge is unavailable and 
perhaps unobtainable. Whether this realm 
lies, in any sense, “beyond” science is dif_i- 
cult to determine; but, in any event, it in- 
volves abilities, such as insight, prediction, 
and (sometimes) low animal cunning, mark- 
edly different from those which appear to be 
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required in the formation of principles based 
upon verifiable evidence. I submit that what 
the author is talking about in the long chap- 
ter devoted to “the appreciative conscious- 
ness” could best be translated as “judgment” 
or perhaps “creative judgment.” Admitted- 
ly, this translation sacrifices some of the 
overtones attached to the concept in the 
original discussion. 

When faced with a problem, we draw 
upon the findings of science—when they are 
available and applicable—and combine them 
with the data of experience, together with 
sundry other random hunches, intimations, 
and recollections, to form a workable idea 
consistent with the values we hope to realize 
from the successful conquest of our difficulty. 
That leap of the imagination by which we do 
this I call “creative judgment.” It closely 
resembles the act of artistic creation and, in- 
deed, is ultimately guided by the same set of 
norms, namely, elegance and simplicity. 

The difference between scientific analysis 
and creative judgment is that the former ab- 
stracts from the total situation elements 
which act consistently and whose behavior 
can, within limits, be predicted; judgment 
deals with the whole situation, synthesizing 
the findings of the various sciences and add- 
ing some other ingredients whose nature de- 
pends upon the specific features of the prob- 
lem at hand. As an illustration of this dis- 
tinction, the formidable array of objective 
data which a dedicated social scientist would 
amass about a community are contrasted by 
Meland with the meaningful insights at 
which a novelist would arrive through sym- 
pathetic understanding of the life of the 
group as a whole. 

Much of what Meland says under that 
heading strikes a responsive chord in this 
particular reviewer, but I believe his position 
could validly be extended in at least two di- 
rections. 

On the one hand, the construction of sci- 
entific theory, in itself, demands an act of 
creative judgment. (The author mentions 
this fact briefly at one point, but he ignores 
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it thereafter and is generally disposed to re- 
gard science as mere measuring and cate- 
gorizing of empirical uniformities.) Devising 
a scientific hypothesis is similar to creating a 
work of art. A leap of the imagination is in- 
volved in making relevant abstractions as 
well as in securing meaningful understand- 
ings of the total situation in all its vagueness 
and generality. 

On the other hand, the main problem in- 
volved in all of this is how to develop the art 
of creative judgment (“appreciative con- 
sciousness”) so that it can be communicated 
from those who command a great deal of it 
to those who possess little or none. The 
author’s description of this terrain is disap- 
pointingly vague, as befits a prophet speak- 
ing of the promised land. Several clues are 
offered, but none are pursued very far. One 
of the more persistent suggestions for 
achieving the type of insight in question is 
that we project ourselves into the situations 
of the objects we are investigating. Such a 
projection is a spiritual first cousin to the 
“reflective sympathy” which Adam Smith 
adumbrated as the basis of ethical conduct in 
his early work, The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments. I suspect that this would involve a 
severe strain on our imaginative capacities as 
applied to the study of primitive religions or 
ancient civilizations. Moreover, are we cer- 
tain that we are not carrying some extrane- 
ous intellectual baggage with us as we make 
the journey? For example, can we ever un- 
derstand what “religion” meant to bygone 
civilizations, imbedded as we are in our own 
conceptions of faith? Indeed, the word reli- 
gion may be a profound misnomer when at- 
tached to any of the institutions of preliter- 
ate peoples. 

What is the significance of Meland’s argu- 
ment for students of the educative process? 
Manifestly, if the act of judgment is the most 
important avenue to knowledge, it behooves 
us to design our curriculum accordingly. The 
author recommends that, at the level of high- 
er education, we prepare ourselves to ascend 
to this pinnacle by increased emphasis upon 
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the field of the humanities. And not only a 
change of emphasis is called for, but also a 
shift in orientation in the study of art, music, 
and literature. It is recommended that these 
areas be cultivated from the point of view of 
their potential contribution to the wisdom of 
life—as examples of how to “see life clearly 
and see it whole.” 

Now, some of these recommendations are 
familiar gospel, though here approached by 
a somewhat unfamiliar route. To much of the 
book, I say “Amen.” Again, however, the 
manner and the essential detail of the reform 
are not developed. Many of us have vague 
intimations that we are neglecting the ‘hu- 
manistic studies in the training both of 
youth and of mature adults, and some of us 
may apprehend rather clearly the dangers of 
our neglect. How do we proceed from that 
judgment to the actual redesigning of the 
content of studies in the university, given the 
multitude of other legitimate demands upon 
the training process and the varieties of pro- 
grams appropriate for different institutions 
to offer? 

PROCTER THOMSON 
University of Chicago 


STEPHEN A. Romine, Building the High 
School Curriculum. New York 10: Ronald 
Press Co., 1954. Pp. xii+520. $5.50. 


Building the High School Curriculum is a 
comprehensive survey of the secondary- 
school curriculum and all its interrelation- 
ships. 

There are five parts to this volume. Part 
I, “Orientation,” includes material on the 
challenges which face the curriculum, some 
of the basic assumptions which underlie the 
curriculum, and the general characteristics of 
the existing secondary-school curriculum. 
Part II, “Curriculum Foundations,” pre- 
sents the four fundamental bases essential to 
curricular structure, namely, the evolution- 
ary development of the curriculum; the so- 
cial order; the learner; and the learning proc- 
ess. Part III, “Structuring the Curriculum,” 


is concerned with the actual development of 
the curriculum itself. This part includes one 
chapter on purposes and five chapters on the 
know-how of curriculum development, that 
is, the methods of selecting and organizing 
curriculum materials and experiences, of 
constructing and using resource and instruc- 
tional units, and of building the core curricu- 
lum. Part IV, ‘‘Curricular Relationships in 
School and Community,” presents the many 
other aspects of the school and community 
which have a bearing upon the curriculum. 
These aspects include instructional proce- 
dures, student activities, guidance and work 
experience, the school community and cur- 
riculum building, and the administration of 
curriculum revision. The final part, Part V, 
‘A Look Ahead,”’ suggests trends, indicates 
some possible danger signs ahead, and points 
out the challenge of the future. 

This is indeed a comprehensive survey of 
the secondary-school curriculum and its re- 
lated aspects. For the experienced worker 
there is clearly presented a tremendous 
amount of material which could be of great 
use. 

In his Preface the author states that the 
book is “‘designea for use in college and uni- 
versity classes and as a handbook for those 
actively engaged in curriculum building in 
the field—administrators and supervisors, as 
well as teachers” (p. v). Consequently the 
reviewer would like to evaluate this volume 
in the light of its use in a college or university 
class in curriculum. While Romine does not 
indicate whether this volume is to be used as 
a basic textbook, one of the criteria for the 
selection of texts which he quotes might be 
of interest to us, namely, ‘‘competence and 
background of the author or authors” (p. 
386). 

If we consider this criterion, certainly the 
question must be raised whether it is pos- 
sible for any one author to possess all the 
knowledge necessary to turn out an adequate 
volume on such a comprehensive basis. For 
example, the material in chapter v, ““The 
Learner as a Basis for Curriculum Building,” 
includes ideas on the nature of adolescence, 
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variations among learners, methods of study- 
ing the adolescent, and implications for cur- 
riculum building. Again, chapter xiii, “In- 
structional Procedures and the Curriculum,” 
includes material on the instructional proc- 
ess, controversial issues, the selection and 
utilization of textbooks, the library, audio- 
visual materials, and community resources. 
In both of these chapters, however, there are 
still gaps from some points of view. In chap- 
ter v no material is presented which views 
the child from the psychoanalytic frame- 
work, although many authorities feel that 
this is very enlightening. And, in chapter xiii 
no mention is made of the whole area of 
group behavior and human dynamics in the 
classroom. 

Also, much of the material is so compre- 
hensive that it has been presented by merely 
listing ideas or concepts. This method of pre- 
senting material is not satisfactory, particu- 
larly for one who believes that, if knowledge 
is to be adequately understood, the learner 
must know the methods which were used to 
derive the knowledge. 

It is on another point, however, that the 
reviewer is most doubtful of the usefulness of 
this volume for basic training in curriculum. 
Romine indicates one of the limitations of a 
textbook to be ‘‘the tendency of textbooks to 
be limited in terms of scope, sequence, point 
of view, coverage, context, etc., to the 
author’s concept” (p. 384). 

What is the author’s basic concept of the 
curriculum? Romine states: 


A major thesis of this book has been that of 
focusing attention upon the interaction of the 
learner and his total environment. Another has 
been that of utilizing sound principles of educa- 
tion in structuring and implementing the cur- 
riculum and the third calls for attention to the 
social order in which we live. . . . it is proposed 
that units of work may be classified on a scale 
which recognizes two major foci of extremes with 
regard to sources, outcomes, organizations, and 
implementation: (1) subject-centered, (2) situa- 
tion-centered. ... 

It is hoped that the reader in considering 
these two foci (and recognizing that they are ex- 
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tremes) will endeavor to develop and teach units 
which can more nearly be identified as situation— 
centered because of the advantages which such 
units possess [p. 267]. 


Clearly, from this quoted material, the 
author has a point of view, and one which 
should be questioned. 

Once again in the field of education one 
senses that a volume indicates not merely a 
difference of emphasis with regard to the 
many issues, problems, and techniques of 
curriculum construction, but rather unstated 
fundamental differences which go back to dif- 
ferences about the purposes of education and 
the nature of learning. At the Ninth Annual 
Conference on Higher Education, Clarence 
Faust, in discussing this same problem of 
basic fundamental differences, suggested: 


What is required and indeed urgently de- 
manded, it seems to me, is an attempt to uncover 
these basic questions, to make a more penetrat- 
ing and thoroughgoing analysis of them, and to 
reformulate our problems at a more fundamental 
level than we presently achieve. 


This, of course, is no new idea. John 
Dewey stated: 


The basic question concerns the nature of edu- 
cation with no qualifying adjectives prefixed. 
What wewant and need is education pure and sim- 
ple, and we shall make surer and faster progress 
when we devote ourselves to finding out just what 
education is and what conditions have to be satis- 
fied in order that education may be a reality and 
not a name or slogan.? 


And this is the type of curriculum volume 
needed for educating students. 


Louise L. TYLER 
Chicago Teachers College 


1 Clarence H. Faust, “Specialization and the 
Liberal Arts in Higher Education,” Current Is- 
sues in Higher Education, 1945, p. 5. Proceedings 
of the Ninth Annual Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois, March 4-6, 1954. Edit- 
ed by G. Kerry Smith. Washington: Association 
for Higher Education, 1954. 


2 John Dewey, Experience and Education, p. 
116. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
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FREDERICK W. CozENS and FLORENCE 
Scovit Stumpr, Sports in American Life. 
Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. x +366. $5.00. 


The growing recognition of the place of 
sports in the heritage and present milieu of 
life in the United States is excellently set 
forth in Sports in American Life. The authors 
have brought their years of experience as 
participants, teachers, leaders, and specta- 
tors to bear upon the problem of summariz- 
ing the role of sports in many phases of 
American life. Believing that sports and rec- 
reation belong with the arts of humanity and 
that such activities have formed a basic part 
of all cultures and of all racial groups, the 
authors have set themselves to the task of 
illuminating the sociological significance of 
an essential aspect of our culture. 

Using chapter ii as a frame of reference for 
the chapters which follow, the authors have 
selected for emphasis those areas of the cul- 
ture which seem to have greatest bearing 
upon the prominence of vigorous physical 
sports in the life of our people. They have 
ruled out matters of geographical environ- 
ment because of our ease of communication 
and transportation. Also ruled out as a prime 
factor influencing our great devotion to 
sports is the high level of nutrition and ener- 
gy of our people. Perhaps this energy level of 
our people has been too lightly dismissed as 
a factor, for vigorous sports involve physical 
endurance and there is at least a possibility 
that those nations in which the bulk of the 
people have a low energy level are the na- 
tions where gymnastics, rather than sports, 
still have strong appeal. 

A number of factors are held responsible 
for our love of vigorous sports. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, for instance, by its 
emphasis on “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” gave a stimulus to civic improve- 
ment and provision of recreation facilities in 
our cities. Industry recognized the impor- 
tance of recreation programs for employees. 
Changes in our philosophy of education re- 
acting to changes in living conditions 


brought modified curriculums and methods 
in our public schools. Our churches altered 
their attitudes toward play and began to 
make definite provisions for recreation of 
young people. Ease of communication 
(through newspapers, radio, and television) 
and the automobile have helped spread our 
interests in sports of all sorts. Government 
has shown an increasing feeling of responsi- 
bility for providing recreation for the people, 
as evidenced by use of municipal, state, and 
federal tax money in promoting public recre- 
ation. Still other factors responsible for the 
place of sports in American life have been the 
two world wars, the “narrowing gap be- 
tween rich and poor,” and the influence of 
democratic concepts and ideals of sports- 
manship. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to 
chapters supporting and expounding the con- 
cepts mentioned above. Thus, chapters iii 
and iv deal with the changing pattern of 
family life and the growing place of sports in 
family activities. A chapter is devoted to tell- 
ing of the recreation programs of industry 
and of our large labor organizations. 

The role of the school in the sports life of 
America is well handled. An excellent analy- 
sis is made of the causes of changes in our 
school curriculums, especially in physical 
education. In that field, school gymnastics 
were supplanted by a sports curriculum, and 
education for wise use of leisure began to be 
recognized as a function of schools. 

Several chapters are devoted to describing 
the role of various means of communication 
in molding public opinion about sports. The 
peculiarly American sports page and the 
periodicals devoted to sports comprise the 
subjects of chapters of most interesting read- 
ing. Those of us interested in the problems of 
television and its effect on American life will 
profit by reading the book’s excellent analy- 
sis of problems in that area. 

The observations and interpretations set 
forth in the text have been documented and 
supported by a carefully prepared bibliogra- 
phy occupying some forty-five pages of the 
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book. A good index also adds to the value of 
the work as a source book for the general 
reader and for students in sociology, physical 
education, and recreation. 

Throughout Sports in American Life the 
authors have most admirably viewed and 
analyzed background, present status, and 
trends with a scientific, impartial attitude. 
They have set forth the widening opportuni- 
ty for sharing the sports life of the nation and 
have shown clearly the place of American 
sports in a changing world culture. They 
have made a strong case for the democratiz- 
ing influence of spectator sports in American 
culture. 

The readers of Sports in American Life 
cannot help but be impressed by the scholar- 
ly treatment which the authors have given 
the subject. They will feel, with your review- 
er, that this is a book to be read by any stu- 
dent of life in this country who desires a 
clearer understanding of our culture. The 
authors and publisher are to be commended 
for bringing forth a book destined for recog- 
nition as a publication of merit. 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 


J. Career Planning for 
High School Students. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. xii+-110. $2.00. 


Any intelligent effort to help adolescents 
orient themselves to vocational life should be 
encouraged. So many adults at present are 
poorly adjusted to the work in which they 
are engaged that attempts to give young 
people a clear preview of what is involved 
should be applauded. How to assist the high- 
school student to gain such a view needs to 
be considered. 

The vocational-guidance movement has 
evolved from the mere providing of de- 
scriptions of occupations to a serious attempt 
to help the individual diagnose his interests, 
aptitudes, achievement, and personality 
traits in terms of the specifications of par- 
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ticular vocations. This matching of men and 
jobs is not a simple process. It is most cer- 
tainly more complicated than having suc- 
cessful workers describe their jobs to youth 
on ‘career’ days. This is not to imply that 
‘‘career’”’ days do no good, for many of them 
are very helpful, especially to those young 
people who possess little or no information 
about the work-a-day world. This type of in- 
formation-giving to young people tends, 
however, to oversimplify the problem. 
Enough is now known about the use of 
standardized tests and interviewing tech- 
niques to give the individual rather clear 
concepts of how his interests, aptitudes, 
achievements, and personality traits com- 
pare with those of his peers and how they fit 
into the requirements of given occupations. 
Obtaining this understanding involves more 
than descriptive data about vocations and a 
self-analysis by the individual. 

These preliminary remarks are meant to 
establish the reviewer’s basis for estimating 
the kind of contribution made by William J. 
Reilly to the field of vocational guidance 
through his recent publication, Career Plan- 
ning for High School Students. Reilly does 
more than disperse worth-while information. 
The book is addressed directly to the high- 
school student, and its primary purpose is 
“‘to present the tested methods and the fun- 
damental principles of career planning which 
have been successfully used by thousands of 
men and women in various age and occupa- 
tional groups” (p. x). The method which the 
author advances is self-analysis, and his 
method rests on the assumption “that sound 
career planning starts with a study of the in- 
dividual—his innermost desires, his basic 
abilities, and his strengths and weaknesses in 
human relations” (p. x). 

With this assumption in view, the author 
states four methodological principles by 
means of which the student may plan his 
career: 


Step 1. Observing and analyzing the facts 
Step 2. Defining the real problem and consider- 
ing possible solutions 
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Step 3. Securing evidence on possible solutions 
Step 4. Arriving at a sound conclusion [p. 20] 


The rest of the book is an elaboration of 
these principles and shows in great detail 
how the student is to apply them to his voca- 
tional problems. ‘‘Assignments” are provided 
which enable the student to assess himself in 
terms of these principles and which will tend 
to place the individual in a position to choose 
a career more wisely than he might otherwise 
do. The author is sound in his attempt to 
have the individual do some thinking for 
himself rather than to accept passively ad- 
vice about selecting a career, though such 
advice, when the author gives it, seems 
sound. Some of the ‘‘assignments” might 
prove frustrating to the typical high-school 
pupil, who does not know his ability in cer- 
tain areas or whose interests are rather broad 


and not too sharply defined. Some traits are 
best understood vocationally by comparing 
them with those of one’s peers through the 
use of standardized tests and counseling. 
Self-analysis in regard to these traits is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 

The book generally is written in a vein 
that should prove interesting and stimulating 
to high-school students. The style is of great 
value if it leads him to the counselor, who 
can direct him to a more thoroughgoing anal- 
ysis and synthesis of his interests, aptitudes, 
and personal traits with vocational require- 
ments. The method which the author advo- 
cates, however, seems too narrow in its im- 
plicit rejection of other techniques of voca- 
tional guidance which are both valuable and 
necessary. 

RoBERT C. WOELLNER 
University of Chicago 
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Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. viii+38. $0.85. 

FULLER, JOHN L. Nature and Nurture: A 
Modern Synthesis. Doubleday Papers in 
Psychology. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. viii+ 
40. $0.85. 

Growing in Human Relations. Proceedings of 
the 5th Annual Curriculum Guidance 
Conference. Brooklyn 1, New York: Di- 
vision of Curriculum Development, Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 
[n.d.]. Pp. 46. 

Hairdressing and Cosmetology for Vocational 
High Schools. Curriculum Bulletin, 1952- 
53 Series, No. 8. Brooklyn 1, New York: 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1953. Pp. viii+-106. 

How Can We Advertise School Needs? A Guide 
To Localize Better Schools Materials. 
Working Guide No. 3a. New York 36: 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 1954. Pp. 44. 

Improving Education in Kentucky. Proceed- 
ings of the Thirtieth Annual Educational 
Conference and the Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges, Secondary, and Elementary 
Schools, University of Kentucky. Bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 3. Lexington, Kentucky: Col- 
lege of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, 1954. Pp. 134. $1.00. 

International Yearbook of Education, 1953. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization [and] Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, Publication 
No. 153. Paris: United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
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tion [and] Geneva: International Bureau 
of Education, 1953. Pp. 400. $2.00. 

Learning at Its Best. Philadelphia 4: Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, Philadel- 
phia Branch (Mary E. Coleman, School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania), 
1954. Pp. 32 [unnumbered]. $0.60. 

MELCHER, GEORGE. An Evaluation of the 
Northeast Accelerated Junior College Ex- 
‘periment with Superior Students in Kansas 
City: Based on the Opinions of Its Gradu- 
ates. Kansas City, Missouri: Board of 
Education, 1953. Pp. 54. 

Money Management for Y oung Moderns. Chi- 
cago 11: Household Finance Corporation, 
1954. Pp. 20. $0.10. 

Needed Research in Teacher Education. Issued 
by the Committee on Studies and Stand- 
ards of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. Report of 
the Joint Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion and the American Educational Re- 
search Association. AACTE Study Series, 
No. 2. Oneonta, New York: American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation (11 Elm Street), 1954. Pp. 62. 

The Passing Scene: The Travelers 1954 Book 
of Street and Highway Accident Data. 
Hartford 15, Connecticut: Travelers In- 
surance Companies, [1954]. Pp. 30. 

Strengthening Education at All Levels. A Re- 
port of the Eighteenth Educational Con- 
ference, New York City, October 29-30, 
1953, Held under the Auspices of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Edited by 
ArTHUR E. TRAXLER. Washington 6: 
American Council on Education, 1954, 
Pp. x+158. $1.50. 

Supplement to California School Accounting 
Manual, Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 2. Sacramento, California: State De- 
partment of Education, 1954. Pp. x+44. 

Teacher’s Triptik: Your Guide for the Traffic 
Safety Program, Grades 1 through 9. Pre- 
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pared by LUVERNE CRABTREE WALKER. 
Washington 6: Traffic Engineering and 
Safety Department, American Automo- 
bile Association, 1954. Pp. 24. $0.25. 


“Tests of College Freshman, 1953-54.” Re- 
search Bulletin No. 39 of the Texas Com- 
mission on Coordination in Education. 
Austin 12, Texas: Administrative Board 
of the Texas Commission on Coordina- 
tion in education (University Station), 
1954. Pp. 12 (processed). $0.10. 


3 Years of Progress in the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration. 
Washington 6: American Association of 
School Administrators, 1954. Pp. 32. 
$0.50. 

UniTED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. The 
National Interest and Foreign Languages. 
A Discussion Guide and Work Paper pre- 
pared by WrxttaM R. Parker for Citizen 
Consultations. Washington 25: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954 (preliminary 
edition). Pp. xvi+132. $0.45. 

Warren English Project. Bulletin No. 1, Ad- 
justing to Individual Differences in Eng- 
lish: Reading Skills; Bulletin No. 2, Ad- 
justing to Individual Differences in Eng- 
lish: Writing Skills; Bulletin No. 3, Ad- 
justing to Individual Differences in Eng- 
lish: Uses of Reading; Bulletin No. 4, Ad- 
justing to Individual Differences in Eng- 
lish: Listening. Boston 15: Boston Univer- 
sity School of Education, 1953, 1954. Pp. 
8 each. $0.25 each. 

WoELLNER, RosBert C., and Woop, M. 
AuRILLA. Reguirements for Certification of 
Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Admin- 
istrators for Elementary Schools, Secondary 
Schools, Junior Colleges. Chicago 37: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954 (nineteenth 
edition). Pp. vi+-126. $3.50. 


WRENN, C. GILBERT, and Core, LUELLA. 
Reading Rapidly and Well: A Brief Manu- 
al for the Improvement of Reading. A Re- 
vision of How To Read Rapidly and Well. 
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Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1954. Pp. 16. $0.15. 


UNESCO (United States Sales Agent: Co- 


lumbia University Press, New York 27): 

Education and Art: A Symposium. Edited 
by Epwin ZIEGFELD. 1953. Pp. 130. 
$5.50. 

Educational Studies and Documents, No. 
VII, 1954—‘‘Education for Communi- 
ty Development: A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy.” Prepared by UNESCO and 
United Nations. Pp. 50. $0.40. 

Educational Studies and Documents, 
Education Abstracts, Vol. VI, No. 3, 
1954—“‘Teaching. about the United 
Nations: A Selected Bibliography,” 
pp. 30, $0.20; Vol. VI, No. 4, 1954— 
‘Visual Aids in Fundamental Educa- 
tion,”’ pp. 18, $0.20. 

Monographs on Fundamental Education, 
VII, 1953—Social Welfare Work in 
Jamaica: A Study of the Jamaica Social 
Welfare Commission by RoGER Mari- 
ER. Pp. 166. $1.25. 

Problems in Education, VI, 1953—The 
Education of Teachers in England, 
France and the U.S.A. by C. A. Ricu- 
ARDSON, HELENE and HAROLD 
E. Snyper. Pp. 342. $2.00. 
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Problems in Education, VII, 1953—The 
Training of Rural School Teachers by 
M. B. LourENCo Fizuo, L. A. CREEDy, 
E. A. Pires, and Ismro CastIx1o, Pp. 
164. $1.25. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1948-50 [Index]. Pp. 12. 

Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1950-52: Chapter 5, Statistics of 
Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52. 
Pp. viii+82. $0.35. 

Education Directory, 1953-54: Part 1, 
Federal Government and States, pp. 56, 
$0.25; Part 2, Counties and Cities, pp. 
92, $0.35. 

Misc. No. 19, 1954—Supplement: Expen- 
ditures for Education at the Midcentury 
by Ciayton D. Hutcuins and ALBERT 
R. MounseE. Pp. vi+40. $0.35. 

Special Publication No. 2, 1954—Good 
and Bad School Plants in the United 
States as Revealed by a Nationwide 
School Facilities Survey. Prepared by 
James L. Taytor, assisted by JAMES 
WoorTer and other staff members of 
the School Housing Section, Division 
of State and Local School Systems. 
Pp. vi+78. $0.50. 
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